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NEWS OF 


OME idea having rather mysteriously grown up that someone 
or other wants a Coalition Government (possibly speeches by 
Mr. Harold Macmillan and Captain Peter Thorneycroft 
helped to start the kite flying), everyone who might be con- 
cerned, particularly Labour Ministers who might be concerned, is 
busy stamping life out of the idea. The latest is Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, in his speech at Edinburgh on Sunday. Two questions 
arise: Is a Coalition Government likely ; and is it to be desired ? 
The answer to both at the moment is in the negative. If the present 
emergency became appreciably more grave than it is a coalition 
administration might be needed both to reflect and to stimulate 
national unity. Uncongenial to the British temperament though 
such a Government is, the overmastering pressure of events would 
hold its disparate elements together. Even so there would be the 
grave disadvantage entailed by the absence of a responsible Opposi- 
tion and the inevitable emergence of irresponsible opposition from 
the Left of one party and the Right of the other. The whole cohesion 
of both parties indeed might be imperilled. It cannot be assumed 
that a time will not come when such a price has to be paid, but it 
has by no means come yet. To attempt a coalition before events 
imperatively demanded it would be to risk a breakdown which would 
doom a second attempt, when it did become necessary, to failure. 
Quite apart from all this is the fact that only one man is capable 
of rousing the country in the hour of need, and it is hard to believe 
that he would be accorded the post of Prime Minister in a House of 
Commons with Labour in a majority 


Divided Germany 

The scrutiny of the statements passing between the East and West 
German political leaders on the subject of an All-German Consti- 
tuent Council is likely to be a profitless task, so far as practical 
measures are concerned. This exchange, which began last Novem- 
ber with an invitation sent by the East German Premier, Herr 
Grotewohl, to Dr. Adenauer, and was continued by a statement 
to the Press by the West German Chancellor on January 15th 
rejecting point by point the various barbed offers from the East, 
has been taken a stage further this week by an appeal which 
purports to come from the East German Parliament to the Federal 
Parliament at Bonn. It stiil remains in form a mere propagandist 
manoeuvre, intended to put Dr. Adenauer in the wrong. The East 
German “appeal ” still retains the impossible condition that East 
and West Germany, despite their disparity in population (18 mil- 
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lion in the East against more than 40 million in the West) should 
be equally represented in a constituent assembly ; it brazenly offers 
to extend to all Germany the blessings of the “ taw for the protec- 
tion of peace,” which is in fact a catalogue of restrictions on 
individual liberty ; it offers to cut down the menacing East German 
police, but only on the condition that the West Germans do the 
same with their inoffensive force ; and it offers the freest possible 
elections, without giving any guarantee whatever that the usual 
peculiar Communist definition of a free election will be dropped. 
There would be no point in spending time on this ambiguous 
nonsense but for the fact that its underlying motive remains at 
this time, as it was when the first offer was made, the pursuit 
of the overriding Communist aim of preventing the rearmament 
of Western Germany. The most sinister phrase in the latest East 
German pronouncement is one in which it is asserted that the 
remilitarisation of Western Germany must inevitably lead to German 
civil war. The short answer is that civil war is no more inevitable 
than any other war, unless one side is determined to have it. But 
in this case the determination of the East German Government 
is not within its own control. As a statement from East Berlin 
this latest offer has little significance. As a statement by a Russian 
satellite it must be taken more seriously. But the one thing it 
cannot possibly lead to is a move to put West Gegmany in the 
slightest degree within the influence of the East G an Com- 
munists, who this week have come as close as any “ peace-loving ” 
Russian satellite can come to threatening war. 


Experiment in West Africa 


Next week's elections for the Gold Coast Legislative Assembly 
represent an experiment which, whether it succeeds or fails, is bound 
to have an enormous influence on the political development of 
Africa. It is, therefore, important not to invest them with a signifi- 
cance which they do not possess. In the first place they are not part 
of a process of squeezing Africans into a European mould ; there 
is a strong tradition of government by representation and discussion 
among the peoples of the Gold Coast, which may reasonably be 
expected to make the technique of parliamentarianism less strange 
than it has proved elsewhere. In the second place the present elec- 
tions are only a part of the reforms set up as a result of the Coussey 
Report. Less than half of the seats in the House of Assembly are 
to be filled by popular vote ; the rest are filled by indirect voting 
and by representatives of special interests. Moreover the new 
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organs of local and regional government will ultimately have as pay is not determined by results, and then deliberately to restrict edu 
much power to influence the future of the Gold Coast, for good or output. On Merseyside, Tyneside and ‘elsewhere this exercise jn peter 
for evil, as the central legislature, though naturally this body may perverted ingenuity is spreading like a plague. It bears all the ff they 
be expected to attract a great deal more attention. The elections, marks of Communist inspiration—even down to the cynical decision 
therefore, are only part of what is probably the largest single experi- that the men must cut off their nose to spite their face. And whether § (let 
ment in political self-expression that the African continent has ever it takes the form of reduced output now or a further inflationary 
seen. The fact that no party has tried to boycott the elections means _ wage rise later its inevitable effect will be to hamper rearmament LU 
that the first hurdle has been cleared. The second, and much harder Presumably the unions will one day rid themselves of this evil de 
hurdle, will come when the House of Assembly tries to work. The in their own midst, but they are taking a very long time to do it eal 
temptation among the nationalist parties will be to concentrate on meal 
political issues to the neglect of the economic and social problems Saving and Sacrifice hgut 
which urgently need attention. The demand for Dominion status The announcement on Tuesday of a new issue of mais : no 
is already a popular cry but there is a reasonable hope thateven ©. fic: vid rage i non os f 3 al i 
those who, like Mr. Nkrumah, press it most vigorously, may realise “*Y'"8S Certificates carrying imerest at the rate of 3 per cent, gp & inc 
- aa 3 “ed a annum did not come too soon, and it still remains to be hic 
that some sign of capacity is required from the legislators of the iether it c: ‘ oor onnge the decli . : sea 5 
Gold Coast before the next stage in the territory's advance can be The ne Se eee ee ee eee ee Cen small savings, ff incl 
e answer to that question may never be known, for it will be § {orn 
considered. difficult in the coming months to disentangle the effect of a more § man 
. . attractive interest-rate from the effect of those other measures t 
Turn of the Tide in Malaya? check civilian spending which the Prime Minister has said are : ys 
It is always dangerous to make pronouncements on the course the way. The threat of further inflation is so acute that direct kite 
of the war in Malaya, as the authorities concerned have now pro- Government action and a strong appeal to patriotism, as well as expe 
bably realised. The number of bandits is still a matter for the gentle persuasion of a higher interest-rate, will probably be ff isa 
conjecture, the identity and strength of their helpers unknown; necessary now if the danger is to be staved off. The link between Wor 
the strategy of Far East Asiatic Communism is as much a matter patriotism and self-intérest which has been found possible in all § hou 
of guesswork as the day-to-day tactics of its armed agents. But, earlier savings campaigns is no longer easy to effect. For years sure 
allowing for all necessary caution, it does seem as though the now the value of money saved has been falling steadily, and the §f req 
initiative in Malaya is now beginning to swing slightly away from rate of interest of 24 per cent. on the last issue of national savings in | 
the Communists. The plan to resettle the Chinese squatters, by- certificates and defence bonds has been too far below the average Uni 
which it is hoped to cut the Communist bands off from their sources obtainable elsewhere to attract investors. Saving at this rate has dan 
of supply and information, is well under way. Nearly a quarter in fact involved a sacrifice on the part of the saver. Even Lord § te. 
of the squatters have now been resettled, and the administrative Mackintosh, the chairman of the National Savings Committee, has mu 
experience gained so far should help to make the resettling of the had to acknowledge this fact. And so this time the small saver are 
remainder a quicker process. But the strain on all sections of the has to forget the narrower motives, to remember all the time that it i 
community is still tremendous, even if there is an improvement saving is a part of the defence effort and to forget the fact that he tiol 
in morale which comes from moving towards the offensive. The is probably going to lose money on the deal—unless by a triple ach 
civil administration, the army, the police and the planters are still miracle a vast defence expenditure turns out to be unnecessary, of 
living in an atmosphere of continuous and undetected danger, private spending is really sharply cut down, and the Government bet 
without any prospect of a relaxation of the tension in the fore- decides after all that not all of its own present enormous civil sut 
seeable future. The plan for the resettlement of the squatters expenditure is strictly necessary. are 
will, if it is ultimately successful, bring new problems in its wake. 
It aims at reintegrating the Chinese peasants into the economy of The Right to Appeal Ge 
Malaya, but it is the economic rivalry between the Chinese and When public attention is drawn to the procedure of courts-martial 
the Malayans which is the rock on which the attempt to make _ it is usually the apparent anomalies of military law and the harshness , 
a nation out of the Malayan complex has hitherto foundered. of sentences which arouse criticism. Two recent cases, both involv- wt 
Civil war has made possible an over-simplification of the problem, ing a capital charge, have aroused understandable concern, though - 
in which the Chinese become “the enemy.” If they are given in fact the doctrine that a soldier cannot claim immunity from the by 
a chance once again to prove their industry and skill they will responsibilities of a citizen is one of our most valuable constitutional - 
still present a problem to the constitution-makers, even if the safeguards. The Courts-Martial (Appeals) Bill, which received a ah 
stigma of Communism and revolt no longer attaches to them. second reading on Monday, seeks to rectify what is, or should be, je 
a genuine and long-standing grievance of the soldier, whereby for n 
Piecework and Sabotage no sufficient reason he has been denied any opportunity (except in ' 
. ; rare cases by petitioning the King) to appeal against the sentence “ 
By one device or another the Communist element in the trade of 4 military court. Nobody questions that a situation which grew pe 
—— manages to make trouble- ~and to make it so that the main up in the days of a small conscript army, and at a time when there co 
bouts correspond with each new attempt to improve the national = was no court of criminal appeal, is now out of date. The Bill pro- ca 
defences. This time the engineering unions are the dupes, and the vides for a court of appeal for all the services, and goes beyond It 
particular device by which they are being exploited is a deliberate the recommendations of the Lewis Committee in allowing for th 
perversion of the national agreement on wages recently reached appeals on the ground of fact as well as of law. This is an important lo 
after long negotiation between the Engineering Employers’ Federa- and sensible concession. It has also been decided to retain the of 
tion and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions. automatic review of all cases by the Judge Advocate General's F 
In certain cases groups of employees consider themselves unfairly department. This decision, which is again contrary to the Lewis cc 
treated under this agreement because their piecework rates have not (Committee’s recommendations, could only really be objected to if in 
been raised—this despite the fact that the central object of the jt was shown to be likely to increase the congestion in that depart- te 
agreement was to improve the condition only of the lower-paid ment. particularly in time of war. The Judge Advocate General E 
workers. They have therefore hit upon a device for bringing and his staff were admittedly overworked during the war, as is th 
pressure to bear on their employers, regardless of the facts that the shown by the peak figure of 54,000 courts-martial in one year, a 
agreement was voluntarily negotiated, that new and crucial rearma- quoted during the debate on Monday by Mr. Manningham-Buller. ‘ 
ment demands for full output from the engineering industry have The waste of time and energy represented by this figure is enormous ; al 
now to be made, and that the workers have to lose money in order most of the cases were concerned with desertion, absence without 8 
to pursue the dispute. The device is simply to refuse to accept leave, loss of equipment and so forth, which follow a fairly standard 8 
piecework, to insist on working at the lower day-rates under which pattern of evidence and sentence. The simplest way to a 
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reduce the Judge Advocate’s burden would be to allow more com- 
ence to Commanding Officers to deal with cases which at present 
they are obliged to remit to court-martial. 


Clean Food by Order? 

The rapid increase over the past ten years or so of the habit 
of eating out has produced a situation in which 236,000 catering 
stablishments serve in the course of an average week 103,000,000 
meals, 171,000,000 snacks and 311,000,000 hot beverages. These 
figures are reported by the Working Party on the catering trade, 
which was set up in 1948, after an impressive display of public 
interest in the subject, to consider ways of improving cleanliness 
in catering establishments. The standard code of hygienic practice 
which the Working Party suggests, and which is only intended to 
include essential as distinct from ideal requirements, sounds 
formidable in itself, and its full application would no doubt involve 
many existing catering establishments in considerable new expense. 
put in fact it is the essential minimum, and incidentally its full 
elect could only be assured if it could be observed in all domestic 
kitchens, as well as in catering establishments. Up to a point 
expense cannot be allowed to stand in the way. But that there 
isa point at which such considerations apply is recognised by the 
Working Party itself, which feels that certain buffets and public 
houses should be exempted and which has recognised the rather 
wrprising fact that the number of cases of alleged food-poisoning 
requiring investigation is very low. For instance in Westminster 
in 1948 it amounted to only one case per 3,400,000 meals served. 
Unreported cases might possibly swell the figure, but still the 
danger does not seem to be as great as it is generally thought to 
be. Nevertheless the attempt to give the public complete assurance 
must go on, and above all the occasional insanitary dens which 
are the most common cause of misgiving must be dealt with. But 
it is doubtful whether the inevitably expensive system of registra- 
tion of establishments which the Working Party calls for would 
achieve these ends. The Catering Association’s own suggestion 
of a widespread campaign for education in hygiene might well get 
better results for the same amount of money, for no rules on this 
subject will ever be effective unless all the people who handle food 
are properly convinced of the need for cleanliness. 


Good and Bad Load Shedding 

An advertisement appeared in the Manchester Guardian last week 
which, since it was addressed to electricity authorities and con- 
cerned something called ripple injection, was probably dismissed 
by most readers as a technical matter of no direct interest to lay- 
men. But in fact it cannot be dismissed by anyone who has suffered 
from power cuts. Ripple injection is a device whereby an electricity 
supply authority can switch off part of the load in an emergency. 
The part which is to be switched off can be selected in advance 
and obviously the least vital load would be so selected. For 
example, water-heaters could be temporarily cut off at the peak 
period with a minimum of inconvenience (and a saving of cost) to 
consumers, while factories, hospitals and other essential services 
carried on without interruption. This device is no crank invention. 
It is one of several instruments examined and recommended by 
the Clow Committee, which was set up in 1948 to study the peak- 
load problem. Nor is ripple injection an untried device. It is 
operated on a limited scale in Switzerland, Scandinavia, Spain and 
France. It has even been used by a small undertaking in this 
country with complete success, reducing the consumption of current, 
increasing the profits of the undertaking and cutting the charges 
to consumers. Why then, in the name of sanity, does the British 
Electricity Authority not adopt this instrument, or some other of 
the devices recommended by the expert Clow Committee and 
accepted by the then Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr. Gaitskell ? 
Why does it maintain silence on proposals for spreading the load 
and reserve its energies for demands for more and more 
generating plant at higher and higher cost ? Is it that the B.E.A. 
still has a pre-war mentality, and thinks that its task is to meet 
all demands for current, however unreasonable ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OW far the Opposition considers Mr. Attlee’s statement on 
defence has redeemed the Government's delay and how 
large a section, if any, of the Labour Party regrets it or 

positively opposes it—these questions met with no answer on 
Monday. They will only get their complete answer in the coming 
debate. The House will often give some inkling of what it is think- 
ing about an announcement of policy like this, but Monday’s 
House was inscrutable. The Labour members seemed like men 
mentally muffling-up in a chill atmosphere and the Opposition 
benches were all reserve. The Conservative reserve was instinctive 
and waited on no lead from Mr. Churchill, though he provided it 
as soon as he could by suspending immediate judgement and pro- 
mising that the Opposition will judge with “ fidelity, candour and 
good will” whether the new programme answers to realities. 
* * * * 

Here was benevolence, and suddenly it deepened in a manner 
so characteristic of Mr. Churchill into strong feeling. Tears stood 
in his eyes and his voice shook as he finally assured Mr. Attlee 
that the Opposition would act with no other thought than “to 
secure the safety of our endangered country.” And this is the 
man whom Mr. Gaitskell thought could be guilty of inhumanity 
—the first British Minister to raise his voice against the continuation 
of the blockade of Germany after the 1918 Armistice, and the 
Prime Minister whose war memoranda exhibit an insistent solicitude 


for the ordinary people suffering under the German bombs. The 
contrast with Mr. Attlee never appeared stronger. This is not 


said in criticism, but to illustrate the different constitutions of 
the two men. Mr. Attlee read his statement with as much colour 
and feeling as a family solicitor rapidly running over a deed to 
his clients, though he did what no family solicitor could ever do, 
he inadvertently skipped one of its most important clauses. 

x * * * 

Mr. Herbert Morrison has not often presumed to speak for the 
Conservative party as well as his own. At Edinburgh on Sunday 
he said a coalition might: split the Conservatives as well as the 
Labour party. This is a surprising error on the part of Mr. 
Morrison who has usually shown a shrewd understanding of the 
Conservative mind. The Conservative party never splits. At least 
it has not done so for a hundred years, since Peel, in fact. That 
activity it has left to its opponents, to the party of Gladstone and 
Chamberlain and of Asquith and Lloyd George and, later, the party 
of Ramsay MacDonald and Henderson. The little group of Con- 
servative Free Traders who opposed Chamberlain's protectionist 
policy in 1903 did not dream of leaving the party. The Irish 
settlement shook it considerably, but it never came near breaking 
it. The considerable minority who followed Mr. Churchill against 
the India Bill equally shrank from. making that a ground for 
splitting the party. It is unity first, last and all the time with the 
Conservative party. 

* * * . 

If Mr. Churchill decided to enter a coalition with Labour 
tomorrow he would carry his whole party with him because of 
this great price it sets on unity, though it must be admitted Mr 

“Churchill would be most unlikely to agree to enter a coalition on 
terms that would put much of a strain on his followers’ loyalty. 
The dropping of the Steel Act would be part of the price. How- 
ever, there is to be no coalition and once again the question is: 
“When the election?” Clearly, not before the Budget. Mr. 
Attlee’s defence statement took a Gaitskell Budget for granted. A 
Budget also means a Finance Bill, and a Finance Bill cannot be 
put through before the end of July. Therefore, it looks as though 
there will be no election if Mr. Attlee can help it before the autumn, 
an election during the holiday months of August and September 
being, of course, impossible. But in order to hold on so long Mr. 
Attlee would have to have the complete support of his party on 
the defence programme and not only on that but on the Budget, 
which may well prove as bitter a pill for some Labour men to 
swallow as the defence measures. A mere fractional revolt oo 
either could put him in peril. H. B. 
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DEFENCE 


N Monday the Prime Minister made a grave speech in 
the House of Commons. On Tuesday the United 
Nations’ Political Committee took a grave decision at 
Lake Success. It was not necessarily a wrong decision. The 
resolution adopted, which does not in as many words “ brand 
Communist China as an aggressor” but declares that she has 
“engaged in aggression in Korea’’—a small, but not quite 
negligible, diflerence—has the great merit among others of recon- 
ciling the British, Canadian and American points of view. The 
language is mild compared with that used of the United Nations, 
and of the United States in particular, both by the Peking envoy 
at Lake Success, Dr. Wu, and by the extremely uninhibited propa- 
gandists in the Peking Governm>t’s employ. That body must 
consist of persons of singularly sensitivity if the terms of the 
United Nations resolution cut so deep that in response any 
proposal for negotiations will be rejected. There is, it is true, 
some difference between a considered judicial verdict and the 
extravagances of a demagogue-diplomat or a Chinese Goebbels, 
but it is impossible to imagine that if the Chinese genuinely want 
peace, as Mr. Nehru and Sir Benegal Rau are convinced they 
do, the Lake Success resolution is going to block the way. None 
the less the information laid before the Political Committee by 
the delegate of India, which possesses the great advantage of an 
Ambassador at Peking, deserved more consideration than it 
appears to have received. According to Sir Benegal Rau, while 
Peking would regard any condemnation of Communist China 
as fatal to a peaceful settlement, on the other hand it had agreed 
that the arrangement for a cease-fire would be accepted as the 
first business of the seven-Power conference proposed by the 
twelve Asiatic States at Lake Success. This, of course, would 
not do at all. A cease-fire must precede such negotiations, not 
follow them. The threat of refusal to negotiate must be faced. 
And the essential fact is that in the American resolution, as 
amended and adopted by the Political Committee, the efforts of 
a “ good-offices ” committee are to precede the deliberations 
of a “ sanctions ” committee. But, even if militarily practicable, 
there must be no new advance north of the 38th Parallel. 


Viewed superficially the substance of the United Nations’ 
resolution bears no relation to the substance of the Prime 
Minister's speech, for the subject of the one was China and of 
the other Russia. Actually, of course, the relation is intimate, 
for if once a peaceful settlement could be reached with Peking 
Russia’s endeavours to secure the dispersal of the United 
Nations’ forces would have failed, and the Atlantic Treaty States 
would be able to devote a substantially larger proportion of 
their resources to Western defence. It was with Western defence 
pre-eminently that Mr. Attlee’s speech was concerned. Too little 


was Said about the Middle East, whose vulnerability is great and * 


whose importance materially and strategically is immeasurable. 
The Government's military advisers are not likely for a moment 
to have underrated the dangers there, but the dangers in Western 
Europe are nearer and even greater ; it was therefore both right 
and natural that Parliament should concentrate its attention first 
on that critical area. But it is very necessary to have a clear 
idea of what those dangers are ; without that any accurate assess- 
ment of the Government's proposals is impossible. Actually the 
danger is plain enough. It is that Russia, on some pretext or 
without even the pretence of a pretext, may attack Western 
Europe, overrun all the countries which Germany overran in 
1940 and rake this country with guided mis<iies, and possibly 
with atomic bombs, with results compared to which the German 
attacks would seem to have caused no more than inconvenience. 
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AND PEACE 


The one defence contemplated by every military authority who 
has pronounced on the subject is the mobilisation in the shortest 
time possible of some fifty divisions on the soil of continental 
Europe. Towards that essential provision the Government's 
proposals would contribute net a single platoon. 

What then is the Government aiming at? What kind of Speed 
does it think to be necessary ? What number of divisions does 
it propose to contribute to the force which General Eisenhower 
is to command ? And how soon are the bulk of these divisions 
to materialise 2? To none of these questions does Mr. Attle’s 
speech provide the smallest hint of an answer. On the contrary, 
his face seems firmly set in another direction. The purpose—to 
leave details aside for the moment—is apparently to enable 
mobilisation on the soil of Britain to be speeded up if and when 
actual war seems to be imminent. How far submitting some 
quarter of a million out of the existing three and a half million 
reservists to fifteen days’ refresher course this year is likely to 
contribute to that end only experts, if even they, can decide. It 
is hard to believe that the measure has satisfied the desire of 
the Government's military advisers, harder still to think it will 
impress our friends in other Atlantic Treaty countries and hardest 
of all to conceive that it will intimidate any potential enemy, 
From the military point of view the steps proposed can do no 
harm, and may even do some good so far as the actual quarter 
of a million men are concerned, though for that to happen the 
training, after travelling-time and kitting-up has been taken out 
of the fifteen days, will have to be singularly intensive. There 
is, moreover, the grave difficulty, from which no escape presents 
itself, that while the refresher courses, if they are to have any 
value, must be given to the same men every year, a decision to 
that effect would be gravely unjust to the men concerned. The 
plea that in face of war fairness and equality of sacrifice between 
men and men is unattainable will not be readily accepted when 
We are not in fact in face of actual war, but simply taking such 
steps as may prevent actual war from breaking out. 

It is true that in the case of the navy and the air force the 
reservists’ service will be long enough to add appreciably to the 
strength of the forces concerned ; 6,000 men of the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, for example, are to be called up for eighteen months’ 
service. In civil life there is no sharp distinction, if any distine- 
tion at all, between naval and army reservists, and one point 
which stands out plain is that if one man from Battersea can 
be called up for eighteen months with the navy it must be 
perfectly possible, and may be quite essential, to call up another 
man from Battersea for a great deal more than fifteen days with 
the army. For it is the army that we come back to in the end. 
In spite of all the developments in aerial and various forms of 
scientific warfare the ground forces remain the root of the maiter. 
That needs no arguing. It is universally conceded. If not, why 
is a man of the calibre of General Eisenhower being brought 
back from America to command in Europe ? About the numbers 
required there is little difference of opinion. No one is likely to 
put the need at much less than fifty divisions, of which Great 
Britain, even if Western Germany and Spain contribute theif 
quota, will be expected to find perhaps ten. Where are the ten 
coming from, and how soon ? Mr. Shinwell said last September 
that by next month, March, we would have brought our 2} 
divisions in Germany to 34—just one-third of the desired total. 
He is since said to have stated that by July the number will have 
risen to four. And the other six ? They are needed not on paper, 
or in this country, but in the form of actual trained 
men stationed on the continent of Europe. The problem of 
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how to find them is baffling, but it cannot be insoluble. We had 
found twenty-eight divisions by the time Normandy was invaded. 
Nothing like that can be contemplated now. Nothing like that is 
needed. But a third of that is needed, and calling up a quarter 
of a million men for fifteen days is not going to help at all 
towards finding that third. Conditions in the regular army have 
been made more attractive, and the chief endeavour must be to 
build up the strength of the regular army much further. A further 
extension of the period of conscription can hardly be considered. 
The only immediate possibility is to call up at least as many as 
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a quarter of a million reservists for a substantial period. The 
effects of that in dislocation of industry and hardship to indivi- 
duals must be grave. Any effective alternative is preferable. But 
is there any ? That question may be answered when the House 
of Commons debates the defence problem. Mr. Churchill has 
undertaken that the Opposition will enter the discussion in a 
responsible and constructive spirit. It is constructive proposals 
for the provision of an army on the continent of Europe that are 
needed, and there are Members on the Conservative benches fully 
capable of providing them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. BEVAN'’S political broadcast last Saturday—his 
first—had been awaited with some curiosity. Would 
it be the torrential and provocative Nye of the 


at all. A different technique— 
gently as any sucking dove—had_ evidently 
been studied As a result the manner, and much of the 
matter, Was good—possibly all the matter, from a party point of 
view. But too much forgetfulness, or ignorance, in listeners was 
assumed. Not everyone would realise, but some might, as the 
Minister of Labour dwelt on his party’s housing record, that a Tory 
Government in the years befor: the war was building 300,000 
houses a year where Labour is building 200,000 in the face of a 
greater need ; or that the Girdwood Committee had reported that 
in the building industry it takes three men today to do the work 
that two did before the war. And when Mr. Bevan asserted twice, 
for the sake of emphasis, that there were 24 million unemployed 
(the actual figure was 2,159,000) in 1934, there was no one to whisper 
into the microphone that the fruit of the Labour Government of 
1929-31 was 2,650,000. There was, however, someone by my own 
fireside who, when the Minister claimed that there was enough for 
everyone today, observed mildly and monosyllabically “ Meat.” A 
lot of little things get overlooked by party political broadcasters. 
* * * 7 


House of Commons? Not 


of roaring as 


A paragraph in this column last week regarding the possible 
association of Shakespeare with the wording of parts of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible has elicited various interesting 
communications. The most interesting is a copy of the (now 
defunct) Strand Magazine for December, 1947, in which is reprinted 
an article by Rudyard Kipling entitled “Proofs of Holy Writ,” 
which first appeared in the Strand of April, 1934. The essence of 
the story is an appeal to Shakespeare from Miles Smith, of Oxford, 
for the translators, asking for his help with the phrasing, not 
indeed of Isaiah xt (“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people”), but 
of chapter Lx. (“* Arise, shine: for thy light is come”), which, 
according to the story, owes its final form to the poet. The origin 
of the story is as mteresting as its content. John Buchan and 
Rudyard Kipling were once discussing the splendid verbiage of the 
Authorised Version at a Fleet Street lunch-club, and Buchan sug- 
gested that some of the great literary figures of the age, like Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson, must have had a hand in it. “That's an 
idea,” said Kipling ; and the idea germinated. Whether the sug- 
gestion about chapter Lx represents a muddled reminiscence of 
Kipling can hardly be determined. But its authenticity disappears 
if the statement of another correspondent, that the A.V. of 
Isaiah Xt 1 is substantially identical with that in the Geneva Bible 
of 1560—before Shakespeare was born—is accurate. I fear it is. 

* * * * 

Some comment has been caused by the fact that while Kent has 
diligently and religiously signposted (in preparation for the Festival 
of Britain) all that portion of the Pilgrims’ Way lying within its 
borders, Surrey has declined to do anything of the kind, on the 
not very good ground that it would cost £500 and the better ground 
that it would entail exhaustive research. It would. And, what is 
more, it might end in the iconoclastic conclusion that the Pilgrims’ 
Way is no more than legend There is no higher authority on 
Surrey and its history than Mr. Eric Parker, the former editor of 


the Field (and much else). Mr. Parker in 1907 wrote the well-known 
“Highways and Byways” volume on Surrey, following scrupu- 
lously therein the accepted tradition regarding the pilgrims’ route 
from Southampton to Canterbury But events caused the tradition 
to be questioned and the evidence examined, with the result that 
Mr. Parker concluded that it was all tradition and no evidence, 
so that when he was asked some three years ago to undertake the 
volume on Surrey in the new County Series, he felt bound to make 
an unreserved recantation, refute tradition point by point and end 
his chapter with the words, “I now sadly abandon the whole invented 
story.” Well, there it is. The Surrey County Council would be a 
bold body if in face of that it started signposting in the name of 
history a legendary path. 
* 7 . + 

The Guardian last week provided its readers with a welcome 
Cecilian duet—not the less welcome that it was obviously unpre- 
meditated. An article on Reunion by the veteran Viscount Cecil 
was faced, on the opposite page, with a letter on Reunion by Lord 
Cecil's younger brother, the not much less veteran Lord Quickswood. 
Dramatic effect would have been heightened if the writers had taken 
diametrically opposed views. So far from that, they agreed like 
twins. “I do not ask for reunion Indeed I could almost say that 
I do not wish for it,” declared Lord Cecil in his opening sentence, 
going on to explain that reunion must be based on compromises 
which, on the whole, he could not favour. “ The attempt (at reunion) 
now being made seems, like others, to depend on the lavish use of 
ambiguity and of a make-believe agreement which is really only 
verbal,” asserted Lord Quickswood. “I dislike and distrust all such 
attempts at reunion.” Let no one suppose that this is a case of 
Hatfield in the last ditch. Both brothers, Lord Cecil in particular, 
are all in favour of charity and mutual understanding and of co- 
operation between the Churches in practical matters. 

* * * ~ 

The Evening Standard is to be congratulated on securing a photo- 
graph of a Danish lady in tears seeing her fiancé off to Korea. 
This is a notable achievement, for tears are a rare capture. Kisses 
are ten a penny to the photographer nowadays, and the picture of 
Mr. Morrison engaged in osculation with some lady who is going 
to be or do something at the Festival of Britain stirs no emotions 
except a vague speculation as to whether one would prefer in 
such circumstances to be Mr. Morrison or the lady. But tears are 
another story. They should, properly speaking, be a wife’s tears 
over her dead husband ; but perhaps the Evening Standard will 
get that some day and raise the level of British journalism to 
new heights. 


+ * - . 
I have been sent a new missing word question: “In the sweat 
of thy —— shalt thou eat bread” (Genesis mi 19). I admit that 


I got it wrong, though I have been reading Genesis lately. (Persons 
who listened to the First Lesson last Sunday morning are dis- 


qualified.) 
* * - 


“The first standard locomotive built by British Railways wa3 
named ‘ Brittania * by the Minister of Transport.” Daily Telegraph. 


They are thinking of calling the next one “ Britannia.” 
JANUS. 
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Can Russia be 
By STRATEGICUS 


HE reactions to the campaign in Korea demonstrate that 

only the existence of actual military. operations deeply stirs 

the democratic world. Russia, of course, advances on two 
fronts, and her success has been such that no one five, or even three, 
years ago would have believed it possible. It has been achieved 
without committing her forces to battle ; but who would think of 
launching military operations if he could secure the results without 
the risks ? It is this that introduces an ambiguity into the term 
“defeat.” If we mean the radical defeat of the policy which has 
kept the world outside the Iron Curtain in a growing atmosphere 
of uncertainty, it is very difficult to answer as confidently as one 
would wish. Even if we mean only dissipating the threat of the 
immediate future, that difficulty remains ; for Russia's mobilised 
power is so great and that of the Atlantic Powers so trivial that, 
if there were no such terrible counterbalance as atomic weapons, 
no one could feel assured that Russia would*wait until the Atlantic 
Powers made up their minds how and when to mobilise their 
potential strength. But assuming that, for some reason, Russia 
makes no immediate military move, can we hope to defeat her in 
the field when our resources are fully mobilised ? 

To answer this question in the affirmative we must make a number 
of assumptions. As General Fuller has recently pointed out,* the 
only way in which an adequate force can be made up is to draw 
upon reservoirs of reinforcements which have so far remained un- 
tapped. He mentions four—Sweden, Switzerland, Western Germany 
and Spain. The first two countries will presumably mobilise 
sufficient force to defend their frontiers on traditional lines, and 
no more. Everyone knows that the days of neutrality passed with 
the era of national wars. The treatment of neutrals in the last war 
sufficiently emphasises the point. Sweden was even compelled to 
allow German troops to cross her territory; and yet she is still 
reluctant to commit herself But now that we are faced with the 
threat of a world war, only in one of the two great groups does 
any hope of safety lie. The two nations on which the situation turns 
are, however, Western Germany and Spain. Even if Western 
Germany alone can be persuaded to join ihe Atlantic Powers, it 
may be possible to raise the requisite force. General Fuller puts 
this at 100 divisions, 40 for Western Europe, 10 for the Middle East, 
and 50 for strategic reserve. The chance of mobilising so many 
divisions would also depend upon whether France can be relied 
upon to contribute her full strength ; but, with the prospect of 
100 divisions being raised, even the “ neutralist attitude * which M. 
Moch recently condemned might pass. 

France would, however, be required to make another difficult 
decision. She would need to accept the possibility of seeing perhaps 
as many German divisions as she can raise herself (perhaps even 
more) serving in Western Europe on a footing of perfect equality 
with her own. This hurdle appears to be the worst between us 
and safety. France, and Britain too, must learn to season policy 
with a strong helping of realism. We cannot hold down Western 
Germany indefinitely; we cannot hold her down at all without 
creating problems that would disturb our economy as much as would 
be entailed in ensuring our safety against Russia. But such a policy 
would make any real security in the West completely unattainable. 
We cannot expect Germany even to assist in defending herself if 
we treat her as hostile or as gravely suspect; but if we change 
our attitude completely we may hope that the Germans, who are 
intelligent people, will realise where their true interests lie. “ They 
know what they have to expect from Russia. We, and France, have 
to accustom ourselves to the revival of German power. 

With 40 divisions, half with sufficient heavy armour and anti- 
tank formations to check the élite head of a Russian attack, however 
heavily armoured it may be, on an elastic frontal resistance, and 
half equipped with mobile tanks and motorised infantry to break 
through at selected points and sever its communications with its 

* How to Defeat Russia. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. Eyre and 
ottiswoode. Is. 
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supply, the Russian force could be rendered inoperative. Each 
section is presumed to be provided with powerful tactical air-support, 
General Fuller thinks that, with 30 divisions in strategic reserye 
such a force of “reliable” divisions could defeat “ any army the 
Russians are likely to put into the field in the opening phase of 
another war.” This does not appear to be over-sanguine. But 
how does it meet the situation ? 

General Fuller thinks that Russia “ does not want militarily to 
conquer Western Europe” because Russian soldiers would risk 
“ becoming infected by Western culture.” This may be true; for 
certainly Russia does not want her people to discover that her 
boast of a superior standard of living is a lie. Behind her facade of 
175 divisions, the growing might of her satellites, and the Volksarmee 
of Eastern Germany, she can manoeuvre on her second front. Her 
military power provides the element of terror which is one of the 
principal factors in the success of her moral and Psychological 
campaign within the democratic nations. If Russia refuses to take 
the field, how is Eastern Europe to be reunited with Western? 
Without this, General Fuller holds, “ there can be no assured peace 
in the world.” We are urged to abandon the policy of containing 
Communism and replace it by determined opposition : and appar- 
ently it is on the psychological front that we can render a third 
war improbable. 

_ There can be little doubt that there is much to be done in con- 
Vincing Russian dupes of the immensely higher standard of culture 
in the democratic countries. Surely the democracies can best 
demonstrate their higher intellectual level by conveying their point 
of view to the Communist peoples. Indeed, the more one thinks 
of the numerous ingenious expedients and the astonishing scientific 
efflorescence in the Western countries during the war, the more 
impossible it seems that they cannot, even in peace-time, devise 
means to pierce the screen which Russia has raised to shut out the 
truth. And the resistance movements bred so much heroism and 
achieved such great successes that, established beyond the Iron 
Curtain, they should be able at least to keep alive morale in the 
countries over-run by Russia. 

Much can be said for a considerable extension of such activities 
One cannot believe that they are not functioning to some extent 
already. But, apart from that, to raise 7 divisions to oppose at least 
175 is simply childish trifling with the situation. At the best, it seems 
that in the West the Russians outnumber the force of the Atlantic 
Powers by about 15 to 1. The foundation of any policy which is 
designed to meet the Russian menace is a force sufficient to have a 
sound chance to defeat a military attack in its initial phase. Central 
Europe is the Russian objective. Lenin has given the reasons, com- 
pletely logical as usual; and sooner or later Stalin may think it 
wise to try an attack. He can afford to risk a check. The Western 
Powers cannot afford to risk defeat. For them, at least, Western 
Europe (including Great Britain) is not expendable. A sufficient 
force to check the initial phase of an attack decisively is therefore 
imperative ; and the mere fact of its existence would be the best 
propaganda. 

Defeatism in the West has been bred of the recognition that, 
acknowledging the might of Russia, the governments are not 
attempting to raise forces in any way commensurate with the peril. 
But it Would wither away quickly if a real integrated army, fully 
trained and equipped with the most modern weapons, could be seen. 
Propaganda and resistance movements would then have a chance 
of success. To invert the process is to put the cart before the horse. 
But we should still be committed to a plan for “ containing ” Russia, 
with its fatal weakness of being reduced to ultimate futility by 
repeated dispersion, beyond or on the fringes of Europe. The only 
chance of escape from this weakness is the bare possibility that a 
real propaganda campaign, accompanied by developing resistance 
movements, might be successful beyond expectation and compel 
Russia to take the field or come to terms. But the only foundation 
on which such a campaign could be successfully developed is the 
existence of a force sufficiently powerful to give battle at need with 
a real chance of success. 

It is by this standard that the value of the Government's plans 
for defence must be measured. It cannot be forgotten that they 
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are the third draft in six months, and, as Mr. Churchill suggested, 
the situation was as perilous a year ago. The main difference is 
that our awareness of its dangers has been sharpened by the appear- 
ance of Chinese formations in Korea. How then do the new plans 
meet the needs of the hour ? It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that they are not designed for the hour at all. They seem to 
postulate, the last thing we are entitled to expect, a considerable 
warning before they need bear fruit. We cannot gather how many 
fesh divisions—if any—they will add to those already in being. 
The fifteen days’ recall can do little harm; it may do some good. 
put is it possible for the Russians to ignore the fact that they may 
never find the prize of Central Europe so unguarded again ? The 
one provision upon which not only immediate safety, but also the 
chance of some planned attempt to defeat Russia's psychological 
offensive, hangs is that of new divisions within the near future. 


B.B.C. Religion 


By ERIC FENN 
HE British Broadcasting Corporation has always given a 
great deal of time on the air to religious broadcasts. The 
attitude of serious listeners to these programmes varies greatly 
from those who approve wholeheartedly both the fact and the content 
to those who regret the fact and ignore the content. In between 
are those who disapprove of what Bishop Henson in one of his 
recently-published letters terms “ B B.C. religion,” but would admit 
the obligation of the Corporation to provide religious instruction 
of some kind, and those who doubt whether the present method of 
presentation is that best suited either to the medium of radio or 
to the realities of our spiritual situation. Few would be found to 
hold that a great public corporation such as the B.B.C., with wide 
educational responsibilities in a country in which Christianity has 
played such a dominant part, ought to avoid religious issues 
altogether. The Beveridge Committee, in the important “ Religious 
Broadcasting ” section of its report, was emphatic that it ought not. 
The important questions are therefore two: What is the nature 
of the responsibility resting on the B.B.C. in regard to religious 
questions, and what sort of religious programmes are required in 
order to meet the need of our people in these tremendous days ? 
The obligation, accepted by the Corporation and embodied in its 
programmes, can scarcely be less than that laid, as recently as 1944, 
on our schools, viz., to see that people know what the Christian 
religion is and have some experience of worship. It is, however, 
also true that the crisis which we share with the whole of the 
Western world lays further obligations on our institutions for adult 
education, including the B.B.C. It is, for instance, becoming clear 
that those humane and liberal values, which were once taken for 
granted and which are now so widely challenged, can no longer 
be held to be self-evident ; rather, they rest on a view of the universe, 
on a faith. Part of their defence will lie in rediscovering this faith, 
and here Christianity has claims which need to be heard and 
examined. This means that the religious issue is raised—or ought 
to be raised—in contexts which are not purely “religious.” A 
recent report issued by a commission of the Churches on 
“Christianity and Broadcasting ” discusses this matter in more 
detail than is possible in a short article. The B.B.C. has shown 
itself willing to include this element of religious criticism in secular 
programmes from time to time, and this is a tendency which should 
be encouraged. 
When we turn to the second question and enquire what sort of 
specifically religious programmes are required to meet the needs 
of our age, we have to bear in mind that the great majority of our 
people are estranged from the Churches but not yet alienated from 
religion. About half the people who listen to religious broadcasts 
are not church-goers, and many more such people listen to the broad- 
casts which attempt some new approach. There will always be a 
large opportunity in broadcasting to minister to those who, for one 
reason or another, are shut off from the services of their own 
churches, and the radio will always be a means of enriching the 
life of ordinary church-members by bringing them into touch with 
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great Christian minds ; but to limit attention to church-people, or 
even to regard broadcasting as primarily directed to the church- 
goer, would be to miss a great opportunity and to ignore an out- 
standing fact. What matters is the state of mind and heart of our 
people, and the problem is to lodge in them once again the great 
governing facts and ideas of the Christian faith. So far they have 
shown themselves willing to listen to anything which seems to them 
to be “alive,” and some recent experiments in religious broad- 
casting, such as those on Sunday nights by the present Rector of 
Warwick, point in the right direction. 

The radio is more than a means of eavesdropping ; it is a new 
medium of communication with unexplored possibilities in it. It 
is at once alarmingly public and embarrassingly intimate, and it 
has dramatic and evocative powers which have not yet been 
adequately used in religious presentation. And here a comparison 
suggests itself. The B.B.C. Schools’ Department has become an 
important supplement to the work of the teacher by observing the 
cardinal principle that broadcasters should not do what the teacher 
can do better in the classroom. It has not, therefore, broadcast 
lessons by teachers from different schools, but has broadcast supple- 
mentary material in a form suited to the medium of the radio. 
There are great differences betweefi schools and churches, and the 
Religious Broadcasting Department has always operated, in its 
most characteristic programmes, on the opposite principle. It has 
put the microphone in the church and so enabled other people to 
hear what was going on. Only to a limited extent has it used 
techniques peculiar to radio and possible only in the studio. Yet 
one of the most important experiments ever made was the broad- 
casting of Miss Dorothy L. Sayers’s plays, The Man Born to be 
King, and it probably did more to commend the Christian Gospel 
to people who had scarcely heard of it before than any other series 
of broadcasts. It is this basic habit in religious broadcasting which 
needs reconsideration. It might be in the interest of religion to 
reduce the number of church services and increase the number of 
experiments in dramatic presentation. After all, religious truth is 
conveyed more powerfully in drama and symbol than by logical 
argument. 

In this same connection I would stress the vital importance of 
reading the Bible over the air. This is still too much governed 
by the notion that the listeners are church-people, accustomed to 
the restraint of liturgical reading. The people who need it most 
are not in the least of this type ; many of them are hearing it for 
the first time, and many more have never heard it read intelligently 
and with real understanding. The Bible is the source of all those 
stories, pictures and images which enshrine what we call “ Christian 
values,” and it is the means by which the reality of God comes 
home to men ; but it needs reading with kindled imagination, a deep 
appreciation of words and a sense of historical perspective. Too 
often these qualities are lacking and it goes dead and meaningless. 

There is, however, an important section of the potential audience 
whose approach to these matters is primarily intellectual. It may 
be a small group, but it is important, for many others take their 
views from it. There is a widespread suspicion that Christianity 
is no longer intellectually respectable. To meet this situation will 
involve controversy, and it is encouraging that the B.B.C. has 
recently tried some experiments in controversial religious broad- 
casting. That was a more important departure from tradition than 
many people realised at the time, for up to then the B.B.C had 
given a privileged position to religion on one condition—that 
speakers made a positive statement of their faith without attacking 
those who disagreed with them. An important part of the intellectual 
statement of Christianity necessarily involves a critique of other 
positions, yet the B.B.C. was perfectly right to veto this unless the 
opponents had opportunity to reply. The method has its dangers, 
but with the right approach on both sides it surely should be possible 
to lay bare the essential issues and so rid people's minds of the 
dominion of secondary, and often puerile, objections. It is a task 
which will demand the attention of the best minds on both sides of 
the argument. 


I do not believe, of course, that people can be argued into faith ; 
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but there are intellectual difficulties which need to be met before 
some of us can let religion speak to us in its own terms, and I 
trust that the B.B.C. will not be discouraged by the imperfections 
of its first attempts at handling this kind of discussion. When all 
is said and done the religious programmes of the B.B.C. depend 
on the quality of the Churches. As the Variety Department depends 
on the supply of comedians thrown up by the music-hall and variety 
Stage, so the Religious Broadcasting Department depends on the 
ministry of the Churches. Much of the criticism directed at the 
B.B.C. really lies at the door of the Church rather than of Broad- 
casting House, and little radical improvement in religious broadcast- 
ing is to be looked for until more of our clergy and ministers are 
willing to accept the discipline of the microphone and until there 
is in all our Churches living theology rather than correct doctrine. 
The first requirement it is the function of the Religious Broadcasting 
Staff to foster. The second can only come from that awakening of 
the imagination which follows from waiting upon the living God. 
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The Railway Pioneers 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


GOOD many railway books have recently been published, 
most of them meriting attention as works of literature, for 
there is today something of a renaissance in railway writing. 

Their authors would probably acknowledge Mr. C. Hamilton Ellis 
as their master, and his new brief history of the four great companies 
whose steel rails covered the land up to 1948 explains his eminence.* 
It is impossible to read it without being forced to reflect deeply 
about the real meaning of the whole story of British railways, and 
this quality of Mr. Ellis’s work, I believe, is due to his delight in 
personality. He always tells his stories in terms of persons, not of 
machines, and he never considers the merits of a locomotive without 
giving some account of the personality of the man who designed it. 

It is undoubtedly the right way to simplify an exceedingly com- 
plicated piece of industrial history, for British railways have always 
been distinguished among the great industrial undertakings of the 
world by the rich personalities of the men who pioneered and 
developed them. There is something about the railway service which 
underlines all the idiosyncrasies of character. The new invention 
was made and fostered by a new kind of human being. The whole 
of English social history can point to no one before 1820 who 
was in the least like George or Robert Stephenson. It was George, 
the father, who created the new type of the railway pioneer, and 
industrial history has no figure more attractive. His incredible 
powers of work and endurance, the steady vision he had of a land 
covered with railways which sustained him while he was struggling 
with the impossible job of laying a line across Chat Moss, his calm, 
matter-of-fact kindliness to his family, his pupils and his work- 
people, the way his feet were always planted on the solid earth, and, 
above all, his unfailing integrity, made him the new type of self- 
made man whom aristocrats delighted to call their friend and whom 
Governments all over Europe consulted The flamboyant Brunel, 
a very different type of man, restless, grandiose and crammed with 
vision, was the other great pioneer ; and to him there fell the unique 
distinction of actually managing the railway he had personally 
surveyed and built. 

After them the great managers fall into two main types of 
character. First comes the notable company of the Quakers, for the 
first half-century of railway history is fairly studded with Quakers, 
to its great good. The history first of the Stockton and Darlington 
and then of the Midland would serve as an excellent illustration 
of how a mystical form of religion can so often combine the practical 
and the visionary in a creative synthesis. The Durham Quakers 
built the Stockton and Darlington, and the Liverpool Quakers per- 
ceived what was in Stephenson and backed him through thick and 
thin. The best of all the railway companies up to 1860 was un- 
doubtedly the Midland ; but there would have been no. Midland, 
nor would that line have pioneered railway history, as it did in 


* Four Main Lines. “(Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
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each successive generation, but for the Ellises father and Son, the 
leading Quaker wool-merchants of Leicester. When the time came 
for “ King” Hudson, the great promoter of a dozen railways, who 
in his heyday had acceded to the quite humble petition of the 
Prince Regent for an audience, to be pulled off all his thrones 
it was another Quaker from the Eastern Counties Railway who, with 
deadliest courtesy in cross-examination, dragged his frauds into the 
open and exposed them. Why is it that, “ Wilt thou be seated 
Mr. Hudson, and tell us if at any time thou hast altered the figures 
which the accountant presented to thee,” is so much more deadly 
than it would be if for “ thee” one read “ you” ? 

The other great type of railway-manager is the formidable auto. 
crat. We see him at his best in Sir Richard Moon, chairman of the 
North-Western from 1861 to 1891. His picture in oils hangs over 
the mantelpiece of the directors’ dining-room at Euston Station, 
and, though flanked by all the other chairmen, the old man stil] 
dominates the room. It is as it should be. Moon made the North. 
Western ; in fact, he was the North-Western in his own person 
Whenever he appointed a new departmental officer he brought him 
to his office for what would now be called a pep talk. It was 
always the same, and ran thus: “ Remember first that you are a 
gentleman. Remember next that you are a North-Western officer, 
and that whatever you promise you must perform. Therefore be 
careful what you promise, but having promised it, take care that 
you perform it.” The whole tradition of railway integrity is em- 
bedded in those words. No other word was spoken. The new 
officer departed as from a stiff ordeal, and his chairman's eye 
followed him thenceforward wherever he went 

The North-Western also provides in 
example of the same type at its worst. 
was Carr Glyn, predecessor to Moon, and Carr Glyn was 
not made of granite as Moon was. Under Moon, Huish 
would have lasted as manager for less than five minutes, for in 
spite of his real brilliance he had neither integrity nor principles. 
No trick was too dirty if it discomfited a rival company, and railway 
history has no more discreditable pages than those which tell of 
Huish’s attempts to ruin the little Shrewsbury and Chester Company. 
He created what used to be called the “ Euston Empire,” but it 
broke in pieces on his head, and Moon had to rebuild from the 
beginning. Between these two extremes stand a host of- managers 
of the same type, of whom Denison of the Great Northegn was the 
most notable. Their merits were enormous. They had to the full 
the astonishing Victorian powers of sheer hard work, and they all 
knew exactly how to divide their attention between matters of 
principle and detail ; but their vision was limited to the fortunes 
of their own companies, and, unlike the Quaker managers, they 
had little idea of the good of the railway service as a whole. They 
were, that is to say, competitively minded. 

“ Railways,” said Huish in 1848, “ are a monopoly. There is not, 
there cannot be, any competition on railways.” He was the last 
person in the world who should have talked like that, but he was 
perfectly right. By their own nature, railways are, and ought to be, 
monopolies ; and a railway-company which thinks of all other 
companies as rivals to be competed with always harms the railway 
service, the travelling_public and itself. The greatest railwaymen, 
Stephenson in one generation and Ellis in another, always saw that 
and subdued their competitiveness. They defended their own 
interests but attacked no others. But most of the old companies 
were founded and managed by men strongly competitive by nature, 
and in consequence the theme of most of the company histories is 
of how they all tried to damage each other. In this they were only 
too successful until, over and over again,. the sad look of the 
balance-sheet forced them to find some basis of co-operation with 
their more dangerous rivals. 

The classic instance of such predatory proclivities is the Great 
Northern unde: Denison, who was so determined to wrest the South 
Yorkshire coal-carrying trade from the Midland, which had created 
it, that for years this piece of industrial brigandage governed is 
whole strategy. Thus it spent far too much of its money in pro 
moting useless little lines in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire solely ™ 
order to keep the Midland out, and it neglected its true interests 


Mark Huish an 
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ia the suburban traffic of North London. This is the conclusion 
of its own historian Grinling, who, at the end of his history, read 
the company a solemn lecture on the evils of thinking of railways 
as though they were competitive enterprises. It took two World 
Wars to release the companies from the bane of their competitive 
traditions, and their admirable record in those wars significantly 
underlined the truth of Huish’s dictum of 1848. 

The moral is plain enough. It is that the railway service, though 
rightly a monopoly, requires the services of great and vivid personali- 
ties if it is to come alive and to show real enterprise. They fertilise 
it, Leaving out of account men still alive, names like Sir Herbert 
Walker, of the Southern, and Lord Stamp, of the L.M.S., are recent 
enough to show that the tradition is not dead. Indeed, there is some- 
thing about railways which positively fosters personality. Today 
we have a nationalised railway system, and it is the logical goal 
towards which all railway history has been moving for a century. 
Some of the advantages are already showing themselves, and so 
are a number of unexpected difficulties which have not yet been 
overcome. Over the particular shape which railway nationalisation 
has now assumed in this couatry a question-mark still hangs. Can 
the individual personality find in @ single unified system the same 
scope for vision and enterprise as the old companies gave him ? 
Can the railway officer find room to be a great personality ? These 
questions have still to be answered, and much hangs on the answers, 
but it is not at all impossible that the answers will be Yes. 


Tibetan Adventure 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


R. LOWELL THOMAS, the American news commentator 

and lecturer, makes a practice of appearing unexpectedly 

in some far-off part of tae world just when it is much in 
the public mind. His visit to Tibet, accompanied by his son, 
some few months ago makes a most interesting story, and is 
recorded by the son, who certainly shares with his father the love 
of adventure.* By means of new recording-devices Mr. Lowell 
Thomas, senior, did his daily news-summary from the “ roof of the 
world,” and was the first to broadcast from the Tibetan capital. 
His son, equipped with half-a-dozen cameras, took a very remark- 
able series of photographs, with which the book is illustrated. 

The adventure began in this way. The son was on an expedition 
among the Bakhtiari tribesmen of Eastern Iran. Returning to 
Teheran on July 14th, 1949, he received a typical telegram from 
his father: “ The miracle has happened. Meet me in Calcutta. We 
are on our way to Lhasa.” For many years Mr. Lowell Thomas 
had hoped to visit Tibet. When Mr. Roy W. Henderson was 
appointed American Ambassador to India, Mr. Thomas wrote him a 
letter to which he added this postscript: “ Now that you are in 
Hindustan, a land of miracles, how about performing a miracle ? 
How about arranging for me, my son, and three other Americans, 
to visit Tibet? Is there any hope ?” The Ambassador liked the 
idea, and, although he did not anticipate that the request would be 
granted, he decided to transmit it to Lhasa through the Ministry of 
External Affairs in New Delhi. 

Then the miracle happened. A midnight -call from the State 
Department in Washington informed Mr. Thomas that a wireless 


Message, relaid from Tibet via India, had been received saying: 


“You are invited to Lhasa. Come at once.” Permission was, 
however, granted only to Mr. Thomas and his son. Subsequently 
the travellers ascertained that the invitation was due to the influence 
of Tsepon Shakabpa, Tibetan Minister of Finance, who had visited 
the United States on a trade mission in 1948. The authorities in 
Lhasa had been deeply concerned by the spread of Communism 
in Asia, and they were apprehensive as to the intentions of the 
Chinese Reds, for Communist doctrines are contrary to the whole 
Tibetan philosophy of life. The Finance Minister gained his point, 
and explained that so good an opportunity of reaching the American 
public through the medium of wireless should be made use of. He 

* Out of this World. 
New York.) 
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had been much impressed by his four months’ sojourn in the United 
States, and confessed to Mr. Thomas that fis only real disappoint’ 
ment in America had been that he had -not been recognised as a 
Tibetan. Some folks, he said, took him for a Chinese, others for 
an Indian, and others for a Japanese. But strangest of all was 
the fact that he was confused with the British. 

With high hopes Mr. Lowell Thomas and his son set out from 
Calcutta for Gangtok in August, 1949. The author writes: “ Once 
we crossed the Himalayas into Tibet we were indeed travellers in 
the land of the Lost Horizon. And it often seemed as if we were 
dreaming—acting the parts of characters in James Hilton’s novel, 
on our way to Shangri-La.” All went well on the outward journey, 
apart from the discomforts of travel in Tibet in very high altitudes, 
and of spending the nights in peasants’ houses. The author says that 
his mule “had an exasperating way of stopping on the edge of 
nearly every precipice to reach over for a nibble at some succulent 
plant—out edge of the trail—usually within inches of the abyss.” 
The travellers pay a handsome tribute to the ubiquitous yak, 
without which they doubt whether there “could be a Tibet.” 

The only living things they saw on the Tibet-India border were 
three bushy-tailed wild yaks, peering down suspiciously at them. 
When they entered the “Forbidden Land” they passed under a 
yak-hair rope, from which hung hundreds of cloth prayer-flags, 
waving in the wind, with the words on them: “Om Mani Padme 
Hum.” The uses of the yak are many: all rope in Tibet is woven 
from its hair; yak-tails are prized as fly-whisks, and from those 
shipped to the United States nearly all the better Santa Claus beards 
are made. Yak butter, “ preferably rancid,” is one of the chief 
ingredients in Tibetan tea, so popular throughout the country that 
the average well-to-do Tibetan consumes his thick tea “at the 
fantastic rate of forty to fifty cups a day.” 

There are many references to those Britons who have visited 
Tibet from the days of George Bogle in the eighteenth century, 
when Warren Hastings was Governor-General of Bengal, down to 
Mr. Hugh Richardson, the last Briton in the Indian foreign service, 
who only relinquished his post as political officer in 1950, and is 
said to be contemplating a lecture-tour in the United States. When 
the two Americans reached their journey’s end, they were welcomed 
in the outskirts of Lhasa by Rimshi Kyipup, the only survivor of the 
four young Tibetaas who, at the suggestion of Sir Charles Bell, wera 
sent by the thirteenth Dalai Lama to be educated at Rugby in 1913. 
Rimshi is now the official interpreter at Lhasa, and surely no other 
Rugbeian can hold a stranger job. Rimshi and the official host were 
dressed in bright red and gold gowns, with six-inch turquoise 
pendants in their ears, more turquoise in their top-knots and dazzling 
yellow hats, and accompanied the visitors to the audience with the 
Dalai Lama on the final day of the Earth Ball Summer Festival. 

A monk climbed the ladder and struck a golden gong, and they 
found themselves in the presence of the reincarnation of Chenrezi, 
God of Mercy. After receiving the Regent’s blessing the visitors 
sat on cushions on the floor, and noticed that the young Dalai Lama 
(he is sixteen years of age) “ smiled and kept glancing down at us, 
obviously as curious as any of his subjects about two strangers 
from far-away America.” ' 

As is customary the visitors brought with them gifts for His 
Holiness, among which were “a genuine tiger skull—teeth snarl 
and all—set in silver and gold by a Siamese silver smith in Bangkok,” 
a folding travel-alarm-clock, a plastic raincoat from America, a 
bag of coins and a white scarf—this last a symbolic gift expected of 
all visitors. Lhasa must be a paradise for colour photographers, 
as Cabinet Ministers wear brilliant yellow silk gowns and red hats. 
The author writes: “ Never have we seen more photogenic people,” 
and continues, “ Tibetan officials and their wives were riding gaily 
ornamented horses and mules—the men dressed in flowing robes, 
with yellow hats of the inverted saucer type. . . . Some women 
wore on their heads wooden frames studded with turquoise and 
corals. Over their frames, which look like antlers, they drape their 
long straight hair.” 

While in the capital, they watched a few hundred of the Dalai 
Lama's troops wearing “ discarded British uniforms of World War I, 
with rifles and other light equipment of the same*period.” The 
army had three bands performing and a corps of bagpipers, playing 
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a medley of “ God Save the King,” “ Marching through Georgia ” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” 


A question which was on everybody's lips in Tibet during their 
visit was: “Has Communism come to stay in China and will it 
keep spreading through Asia?” Mr. Thomas replied: “No one 
can answer that difficult question. But in my opinion Communism 
may not have a lasting effect on China's age-old culture and civilisa- 
tion. Chinese life up to now has always centred on the family and on 
religion and both are institutions which Red doctrine opposes. Even 
if Communism is not entirely cast off, China may modify it to 
such an extent that it is no longer a part of a Moscow-directed 
scheme for world conquest.” With gravity the Kalon Lama 
responded: “ We hope what you say will happen—and soon enough 
to save Tibet.” 


A Great Showman 
By JAMES LAVER 


OCHRAN—Sir Charles Cochran—was accepted by the 

youngest generation of playgoers as one of the grand old 

men of the theatre, one who was still active, still putting 
plays on with his inevitable care, enthusiasm and panache. But 
few of them, I think, had any notion of the completely dominating 
position he occupied in the late ‘twenties and early ‘thirties. Earlier 
than that some of the critics regarded him rather sourly. Even 
Agate, who later became a great admirer, was writing, some twenty- 
seven years ago, of “ bold, bad Cochran” who was supposed to 
be sapping the seriousness of the English stage, bringing in unheard- 
of novelties and generally sacrificing everything to spectacle. 

It is still possible to see what they meant. Cochran was a show- 
man—and proud of it. In his early days he would transform 
Olympia into a cathedral for The Miracle or take the Albert Hall 
for a prize-fight, both with equal zest. But when he visited Spain 
in order to bring over the Flamenco, the Spanish Press refused 
to believe it. It continued to refer to him as “ Don Carlos Cochran, 
promoter of box-fights.” But this was all part of the genius of the 
man, his abounding vitality, his joy of life. 

In a sense he was born out of due time. He would have fitted 
perfectly into the Florentine scene of the late sixteenth century, 
when a musical play and a mock tournament, a water-pageant and 
a display of fireworks were all regarded as part of the same enter- 
tainment. He would have rivalled Bernardo Buontalenti and been 
one of the pioneers in the use of perspective scenery. A little later 
at the Court of Louis XIV be would have delighted in arranging 
all the “ Plaisirs de I'Isle Enchanié,” and would, no doubt, have 
employed Bérain to do the décor and commissioned a new play 
from the Sieur de Moliére. 


Yet no one can say that Cochran neglected the “ serious drama.” 
He was producing Ibsen in New York in the ‘nineties ; he pioneered 
the plays of Brieux, he produced Cyrano de Bergerac (incidentally 
so lavishly that it couldn't have made a profit if every seat had 
been occupied every night); he brought over Eleanora Duse for 
her last appearance in England. He was responsible for Anna 
Christie and Porgy ; he brought the Chauve Souris to London ; he 
introduced the Guitrys. Between 1914 and 1946 he personally 
supervised 125 productions. 


But, of course, it was by his revues and musical plays that 
he impressed himself on the great public. From The League of 
Notions and Phi-Phi to Bless the Bride and Tough at the Top he 
offered London a series of spectacles such as no other manager 
has ever attempted. And, once he was absorbed in a production, 
nothing was too much trouble—nothing too expensive. Was there 
a period of three minutes in the show when nothing much seemed 
to be happening, there was no question of “filling in™ with the 
orchestra. Who are the best adagio dancers in Europe? Wire 
for them to Budapest!“ The backers didn’t always like it, and, 
from their point of view, the backers were sometimes right. 


Perhaps revue does not add much to the history of literature, but 
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its importance in the evolution of taste is often underestima 
especially when it is in the hands of men (but are there any others 2) 
like C. B. New movements in art sometimes make their way into 
the décor of a “ sketch ” in revue long before they are seen on the 
legitimate stage. Cochran engaged Oliver Messel to design a few 
masks when Messel was still very young. He gave him his big 
chance in Helen—perhaps the most beautiful of all Cochran pro- 
ductions—and the baroque style in which Messel mounted it hag 
a considerable effect on interior decoration in the ‘thirties. Qne 
could draw up a long list of theatrical designers who began their 
effective career by doing something for Cochran. 


Perhaps a few personal impressions may be permitted. I had 
long made it a rule to see all the Cochran shows and had made 
a collection of designs for their décor, but it wasn't until the 
early ‘thirties that I became personally involved in a Cochran 
production. He wired to me from Berlin to say that he had 
just read Nymph Errant and wanted to turn it into a play. | 
agreed, of course, and then the fun began. For a year or go | 
became involved in the “ Cochran outfit,” and learned more about 
his methods than I would otherwise have done in a lifetime. 


He engaged the American actor Romney Brent to do the dramati- 
sation, and, with his infallible flair, selected Cole Porter to write 
the music. It should be remembered that Cole Porter was then 
known to the public only by a few cabaret songs like “ Let's do 
it!” The world-wide fame of “ Night and Day” and “ Begin 
the Beguine ” was still in the future. Cole Porter produced ap 
admirable score for Nymph Errant, of which the two hits were 
“ The Doctor Song” and “ Experiment.” Doris Zinkeisen designed 
the scenery and costumes, and Gertrude Lawrence was engaged 
to play the Nymph. 

Nothing was more characteristic of Cochran than the delight 
he took in every detail of a projected show. To see him 
“ collaborating ” with Cole Porter in the latter’s luxurious flat in 
the Rue Monsieur, to watch him smiling to himself while the 
chorus elaborated their routines, to sit with him at rehearsals, was 
to realise that for him the theatre had not lost its glamour. He 
was never bored, never perfunctory, never even irritable. Any 
suggestion was welcomed, examined and either accepted or turned 
down with the same good humour. He was the most agreeable 
man possible to work with. Everybody called him “ Cockie,” but 
there was nothing disrespectful in the nickname. It was simply 
a sign of the affection in which he was held. 


He was sometimes accused of not having enough humour in his 
shows, of leaving the “funny man™ out. Certainly he had no 
use for the uproarious comic. I think his mind worked in a 
succession of pictures, and when one looks back over the Cochran 





shows certain stage-pictures do stand out as memorable for their 
show beauty: the Parthenon scene in Nymph Errant, the bedroom 9 
scene in Helen, Pompeii ad la Massine, Ernst Stern's fantasia in 9 
gas-lamps in Bitter Sweet, the fair in Evergreen, the cool Regency | 
room in Conversation Piece. A showman he professed to be, and 

a showman he remained The theatre in England would have been | 
a much duller, poorer thing if Charles B. Cochran had never | 
decided to take a hand in it. And what a long period he spanned! i 
It is hard to believe that he went to school with Aubrey Beardsley 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


On Being Broadcast At 


By JAMES M. MATTHEWS (Brasenose College, Oxford) 


HE views of undergraduates were not invited for the 
Beveridge Report on the B.B.C. It hardly matters. The 
only subject on which undergraduates could be expected 
to comment with any authority would be the Third Programme, 
and I am not sure how many would be in a position to do so. 
In the present Third Programme audience, now so small that 
Listener Research has no means of estimating it, the undergraduate 
is hardly ever to be found. He does not in general feel that any- 
thing emanating from the Third Programme much concerns him. 
| should be hard put to prove this, but I am glad to say that it 
has been done for me by Mr. Peter Laslett, late of the B.B.C., who 
wrote on broadcasting and the universities in the B.B.C. Quarterly 
last year: “ There is little sign of [undergraduates] developing that 
general all-round curiosity which should be stimulated . . . by 
the Third Programme.” And later, lest the implied rebuke should 
not have sunk home, he summed up: “ The general conclusion 
seems to be that the B.B.C. represents a stage of general intellectual 
development which has not yet made itself felt at the universities, 
or to which at any rate the universities have not yet made their 
response.” 

It is a pity that no one till now seems to have risen to this bait. 
After all, the B.B.C. does not often tell its audience what it thinks 
of it. I should like to celebrate the event by attempting to discuss 
the matter with an equal frankness ; though, as the subject is large, 
and I have less space than Mr. Laslett at my disposal, I may have 
to confine myself mostly to the one question of “ response.” The 
“response” of undergraduates to the Third Programme has a 
definite, if brief, history which I must recapitulate. For there was 
grandeur in the original conception of the Third Programme. It 
was going to give a chance, unprecedented in broadcasting and 
perhaps in history also, to the intellectuals, who would be able to 
command spontaneously a huge audience. The plan was almost 
Periclean in its scope—simple, courageous, nobly civilised. It really 
seemed as though the Golden Age of broadcasting was about to 
begin ; “all-round curiosity,” in a turbulent age, was to know the 
meaning of liberty. 

After a period of early adjustment, closely watched by a large 
and eager audience, a moment of testing came. One of the scientific 
“scoops” of the century, huge in its implications, was to be pre- 
sented. It may be years before an opportunity in broadcasting 
arises comparable to that yielded by Fred Hoyle’s series of lectures. 
Here was a chance for a unique series of follow-up broadcasts— 
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talks, features, discussions—exploring in the wake of contemporary 
science. The universe and the imagination of man—are there any- 
where two themes comparable in fascination and power? The 
explorable fund of ideas was unending, reaching back at least as 
far as the Renaissance, if not to the ancient Greeks—a wonderful 
blend of human history and the wildest romance, of ancient and 
mediaeval faith and modern superstition. There was not a funda- 
mental issue of life which was not touched at some point by the 
subject. The imaginative range could not have been more exciting. 
The chance was irrecoverable ; and it was missed by a million light 
years. What we got were eight wonderfully lucid lectures. And 
then “ Replies to Fred Hoyle” ; calculated essays in narrow 
disparagement, allegations faintly suggesting academic, discredit, 
spoken in earnest and heard with shame, and some colourfully con- 
trived Christian parables. Then tomb-like silence. What a feast 
for “ all-round curiosity.” 

Hopes so betrayed do not quickly recover. No generation of 
listeners, least of all a young one, could be so naive as to lay itself 
open indefinitely to such frustration. Doubtless everyone decided 
to give the Programme “another chance.” But, even so, the 
squandering of this classic opportunity made one realise, with a 
chill of fear, that the sinister force responsible for this calamity 
might in reality be, not a flash of tragic bad luck, but the policy 
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itself, the Periclean plan, in action ; that, in fact, little though we 
knew it, this was the Golden Age of broadcasting. 

Mr. Laslett has a comment on this. “If,” he says, “the Third 
Programme fails, it would be as much due to the fact that it has 
been too good for the people who should listen to it as it would 
to the policy of those who run it.” But I think everyone has seen 
through the illusion now. That pedagogic attitude is a fatal admis- 
sion ; no university claims to be “ too good ” for its undergraduates. 
The one question from the start facing the Third Programme was 
whether it intended to gratify the intellectual curiosity and deter- 
mination it had obviously aroused ; whether, in other words, a policy 
could be contrived more adventurous and more ready to explore 
than university scholarship, but equally honest and equally deter- 
mined. The first essential, therefore, was to know where the 
curiosity lay, so that no time would be wasted warming up old 
controversies or exploring long-deserted avenues. 

From this generation, at least, there was plenty of material to 
work on—primarily, I suppose, its suspicion of the intellectual 
predicaments of its immediate ancestors and its curiosity about inter- 
national affairs, so little examined ; or, more generally, its instinctive 
rejection of Cyril Connolly’s phrase: “It is closing time in the 
gardens of the West,” and all the nineteenth century hang-over 
implied therein. There was, and is, enough solid opinion here to 
make it worth while launching a full-scale attack on present-day 
concepts of religion, politics, art and philosophy. No one’s 
curiosity need have been doubted. 

But the Third Programme, in the event, never got round to 
matching even the intellectual curiosity of its own older generations, 
let alone that of the present undergraduate generation. The eyes 
of intellectual inquiry were blinded from the start. The goal was 
not even envisaged. Instead, the same cautious diplomacy which 
marks all B.B.C. dealings, the same jockeying to meet accusations 
of bias from every side at once, the same quibbling caution which 
threw away Fred Hoyle’s gift, were thought sufficient to meet the 
hopes of a large, anxious audience. Outside opinions—as violently 
different, no doubt, as those of the Disinterested Outsiders (General) 
in the Beveridge Report—were made the measure of what was re- 
quired. So, for example, the “Soviet view ” was given a hearing, 
but presented with such unctuous superiority that no one could be 
deceived into thinking it really represented an insight into the 
character of Soviet life ; “ liberty” was discussed, but with care 
that no challenging difficulties were exposed, despite Rex Warner's 
attempts to indicate them. In every field, indeed, a special technique 
has been evolved for conducting controversies not unlike a con- 
juring trick. At one moment a solid problem is going to be fought 
out and anything may happen. Then hey, presto! It turns out 
to be the same old sparring contest again—Christian versus not-so- 
Christian, idealist versus positivist—and the day is saved. Mr. 
Laslett pointed out in his article that the B.B.C. is “the great 
instrument of inquisition for the intellectuals.” Galileo might have 
agreed. 

The persuasive ambassadorship of its musical policy will surely 
give the Third Programme an eternally loyal following ; its factual 
programmes of scholarship are irreplaceable; but few under- 
graduates will risk their souls at the “ stage of general intellectual 
development” which the B.B.C., in spite of Mr. Laslett, stilt 
represents. 


In Memory of Nina, 
Duchess of Hamilton 


O CREATURES resident on earth with Man, 
Count us your enemies. I fear you must. 
We slaughter you or mould you to our plan. 
All you can say of us, alas, is just. 
But there was one among us, cnce your friend. 
With your wild voices all the woodlands through, 
Her kindly labours being at an end, 
Mourn as she would have mourned for each of you 


DUNSANY 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME days ago I received from a friend who is wintering upon 

the Continent a copy of the Ecrits de Paris for February, 1949. 

“I found this,” he wrote, “in the reading-room of my hotel. 
You need not bother to return it.” His action and his words 
appeared to me symptomatic of the decline in private morals, of 
the decay in our old taut sense of the sacredness of property, of 
the general loosening of our ethical fibre, that have accompanied 
the triumph of Social Democracy and the establishment of the 
Welfare State. After all, I reflected, this man is no youthful 
Marxist, trained from his infancy to regard the principle of meum 
et tuum as a bourgeois inhibition, as one of the many opiates 
contrived by the capitalist for the bewilderment of the oppressed 
masses. He is a man of mature judgement, nurtured in a happy 
English home, endowed by all that is best in our great Liberal 
tradition, enriched by the moral and intellectual fastidiousness of 
Balliol, and fortified, one would have supposed, by many years of 
honourable public service. It was not the theft itself that shocked 
me, since we have all of us in our day stolen small things. I blushed 
at the thought that a man of his age and eminence could (a) purloin 
the property of a hotel-proprietor ; (b) be affected by no sense of 
shame at having committed this felony ; and (c) assume that I should 
without a qualm be willing to become a receiver of stolen goods. 
I thought for a*moment of returning this periodical unread and 
anonymously to the hotel ; but I then observed that my friend, not 
content with theft, had committed the additional crime of defacing 
the property he had acquired by crosses and comments in blue 
pencil. I felt it incumbent, therefore, before returning the magazine 
to its owner, to read the article that my friend had marked. It 
was, as he suggested, an interesting article. It was entitled 
“ Décadence d'un Snobisme,” and written by the cultivated M 
Jacques Chastenet. 

* 7 * * 

The thesis so ably developed and illustrated by M. Chastenet is 
that there is no further need for foreign statesmen to experience 
feelings of social inferiority in the presence of their British 
colleagues. The old territorial magnates, as well as the plutocrats 
by whom they were succeeded and imitated, have, as a result of 
our social revolution, been wholly liquidated. The British politician 
of today is every bit as untutored, plebeian and ill-dressed as his 
foreign counterpart. M. Chastenet admits that, from the aesthetic 
point of view, there is cause to regret the disappearance of “ the 
fine type of varied humanism represented by the English gentleman.” 
Yet he contends that it is a matter of congratulation, at least to 
foreigners, that the “ glistening veil” that in the past obstructed 
communication between the elegant British and the dowdy Con- 
tinental has at last been rent. In future, French politicians will be 
able to look “their friends and neighbours straight in the eyes.” 
] am not convinced myself, either by M. Chastenet’s premises or by 
his conclusions. It may be true that the Germans of the epoch of 
William II were, in fact, rendered uncomfortable and irritated by 
the contrast between our easy-going manners and their own osten- 
tatious formalism. It was certainly true that the German Emperor 
himself suffered much from the horrible suspicion that we over here 
regarded him as rather nouveau riche. Prince Biilow, on a visit 
to Windsor, was admittedly disconcerted by the unwillingness of 
British statesmen to display their attainments or their knowledge, 
by their perplexing readiness to admit their own ignorance. Yet 
it came to me as a startling revelation that distinguished visitors 
from France also experienced a similar embarrassment. But M. 
Chastenet should know 

* * 7 7 

It had always been my impression, until I read this stolen article, 
that all Frenchmen at every epoch had been so conscious of their 
intellectual pre-eminence that no ideas of social inferiority could 
possibly intrude. I do not believe that when Gambetta lunched 
with the Prince of Wales at the Café des Anglais he was for one 
moment preoccupied by correct table-manners or the cut of his 


clothes. I question whether the gentle President Loubet and the 
genial President Fallitres were in the very least intimidated when 
they paid State visits to London in the spacious days of Edward VI]. 
M. Clemenceau, I am quite sure, did not mind for one instant if 
he appeared arrayed in tails and bowler hat. In fact, on one 
occasion, when he attended a formal ceremony thus arrayed, he 
glanced in scorn at Lord Balfour, who was beautifully dressed in 
a top-hat and frock-coat. Lord Balfour felt it necessary to apologise 
for his own grandeur. “I was told,” he said, “ that this was what 
I ought to wear.” “So was I,” Clemenceau answered. Nor is it, I 
feel positive, correct to explain the wild antipathy that existed 
between M. Poincaré and Lord Curzon by any consciousness, at 
least on the part of the former, that they derived from a different 
social class. M. Poincaré became enraged with Lord Curzon 
because he found in him an eloquent advocate of British interests 
who, unlike most British statesmen, really knew his stuff. And 
Lord Curzon found M. Poincaré insufferable, partly because the 
latter made no effort to conceal his conviction that France was 
always in the right and partly because he had an irritating habit 
of tapping his pince-nez impatiently against his thumbnail. “If 
that man does that again,” he mumbied in a furious aside, “I shall 
leave the room.” 


7 * * ~ 
M. Chastenet assures me that I was wrong in all these 
assumptions. He presents a picture of French statesmen, 


of men who without blenching could control the red fool- 
fury of the Chamber of Deputies, wilting in agonies of 
shyness when confronted with the groomed imperturbability 
of English negotiators. It is to me a startling revelation that 
a man like M. Tardieu could have been pervious to the writhing 
embarrassment of a débutante, or that M. Laval, confronted with 
what I admit to be the intimidating elegance of Mr. Anthony Eden, 
should emerge from their discussion with the feeling that he was 
himself ill-bred. “ Laval,” writes M. Chastenet, “ when obliged to 
meet the British in conference, would deliberately exaggerate his 
own provincialism. He would emerge from the interview in a mood 
of bumptious mortification—da Ja fois goguenard et ulcéré.” “ Our 
politicians,” he writes, “ nurtured in the cafés of small county towns, 
in the pubs of the Quartizr Latin, in the canteens of the Ecole 
Normale, would gaze in astonishment at these elegant English, with 
their spacious but affable manners, who gave the impression that 
their existence was conducted according to a social formula, all the 
more impressive for being incomprehensible.” When the French 
came to London, the solemn rites conducted in the House of 
Commons appeared to them to possess a hieratical, almost a magic, 
significance. If invited “a passer un week-end dans quelque manor- 
house,” they would return in a mood of ecstasy, mingled with shame. 
If invited to “tirer le grouse sur un moor écossais,” they would 
return wondering whether, in spite of Télémaque, they had missed 
the true meaning of life. Today, M. Chastenet assures us, the 
French have no further need to be on their guard against our 
incantations. “The suits,” he writes, “of lords and honourables 
today are frayed.” He is correct in this assertion. 
. * * * 


Is this account of the awe inspired by the elegant gentleman of 
the pre-surtax period wholly fantastic? It gives me pleasure to 
think that in the days when I dressed beautifully I made M. Tardieu 
feel shy M. Chastenet is not an ignorant or unobservant man. 
He notices, for instance, that the English never really liked those 
foreigners who sought to imitate their ways: they preferred M. de 
Fleuriau and his Lavalliére tie. He contends that, although today 
we all dress like shop-stewards, we have retained something at least 
of the aristocratic tradition: “ L’Angleterre conserve encore intact, 
Dieu merci !, le gout du fair play.” Encouraged by this charming 
compliment, I shall now return the Ecrits de Paris to the hotel from 
which it was purloined. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«The Gay Invalid.” (Garrick.) 


From a snowbomgd, lamplit Paris street in the eighteenth century, 
from the tale of an ingenuous hypochondriac pauperised by apothe- 
caries, from a sub-plot in which he almost forces his daughter (who 
joves another) to marry a doctor, from chilly harlequinades and 
lavish mood music, from a surgically bloodless adaptation of 
Moliére’s hearty old play, nothing very exciting could reasonably 
be expected to emerge. But one wonders—is it not conceivable that, 
with imaginative casting and a fiercer pace, a passable evening’s fun 
might have been salvaged out of all this? I fondly dream: as it 
stands, the production at the Garrick is both wasteful and wincingly 
unpleasant, and for this it would be vain to blame anyone but Peter 
Daubeny, the manager responsible. 

What, after all, is the basic situation of the play ? What postulate 
can make plausible this unending joke about a valetudinarian’s 
surrender to predatory leeches ? Surely it is essential that the 
central character, Crank, should be an imaginary invalid ; and our 
laughter, such as it is, follows because we can see that he is in 
the prime of life. Mr. Daubeny has called upon Mr. A. E. Matthews 
to play the part ; and not only is Mr. Matthews, for all his eighty-one 
years, an actor of the modern school whose casual method could 
never be made to dovetail with the intensive stylisation of Moliére’s 
plot and people, but he is also, quite transparently, not in the prime 
of life. It becomes bitterly distasteful when the quacks besiege 
him ; they hammer, pound and shakz him, telling him that his heart 
is weak and his lungs are flimsy. And when Crank gratefully assents 
to these diagnoses, one cannot but feel that they are not very 
far from the truth At once, inevitably, the play becomes dreadfully 
serious, not to say savage: the smell of the bear-pit gathers over it. 
Mr. Matthews contrives to give a cleverly fumbled performance, 
bemused and floridly childish: an easy, creased old gentleman, 
with a wafer-thin shell of a voice. His charm is considerable, even 
when ad-libbing, and each time he retires to Crank’s outdoor privy 
(the show’s running gag) he does so with an unfussed tact which few 
other comedians could command. But the part should never have 
been offered him, and he should never have accepted it. 

It is pleasant to record that Miss Elisabeth Bergner (who plays 
Toinette, Crank’s mischievous housekeeper) has discovered that she 
must no longer play girls in their teens. I do not want to appear 
ungallant, but I do not think she can be a day under twenty-five. 
Now I am desperately unsentimental about age ; it delights me to 
count crow’s-feet ; but Miss Bergner, lamely miscast and unexploited 
as she is, burrowed into my heart last week in the guise of a young 
woman in her middle twenties. Is the voice huskier than we 
remember it? Is the bewildered lisp used, at times, a little self- 
consciously ? Perhaps: but the fluent gestures, the shrewd, com- 
pact eagerness to beguile, the sheer capacity for joy remain as 
resilient and irresistible as they ever were. The pity is that Mr. 
Daubeny’s flair for opening cans with diamonds led him to offer 
her a part which any of a hundred repertory character-ladies could 
have played. 

Its stars apart, Michael Langham’s production is whimsical and 
semi-stylised, with a great deal of music and mime. One’s immediate 
objection, that the kind of stylisation this play needs is not a Christ- 
massy capering but the cruel puppetoon exaggeration of a Berthold 
Brecht, seems a little irrelevant after an act or so, when it becomes 
obvious that what we are seeing is very far from what the director, 
unhampered by top-level casting, would have wanted. Daphne 
Slater (as Angelica, Crank’s daughter) gives her wan little apple- 
face a happy outing ; Harriet John’s cream-curdling smile is exactly 
right for Crank’s scheming wife ; Stuart Latham, looking like a 
dead daffodil, makes much of Angelica’s unwanted suitor; Tod 
Slaughter, furious, stumps on at the end, blusters, and stumps off ; 
and Michael Shepley, under the unmistakably third-act description 


of “ Heartwell, half-brother to Crank,” looks healthy enough to 


be playing Crank himself. 


Sir Barry Jackson’s and Robert Brenon’s version of the play is 


feebly repetitive ; the quality of angry caricature has quite vanished ; 
and the title is totally misleading. They used, more aptly, to call 


it “ Doctor's Joy,” and I think I trace the hand of Mr. Daubeny in 
The point, of course, 


the blithe inaccuracy of The Gay Invalid. 
is that Crank is not really an invalid and is never gay. 
KEN TYNAN. 





JAMES BRIDIE: AN APPRECIATION 


Some plays are so completely over the first-night audience's heads 
that they rank as failures. Marriage Is No Joke is one of them. 
Because I enjoyed the humour which irked the gallery into an out- 
burst of brutishness, a diffident friendship began between James 
Bridie and myself. Since he was as solid as I was scatter-brained, 
our talk was awkward. Our sole link must have been that, in a 
world where “ flamboyance” had become a term of abuse, we 
resolved not to let the drab have things all their own way. 

With this warning, that I have always felt particularly in tune 
with his themes and the way he treated them, I must maintain that 
his merits are greater than any playwright’s who survives him. As 
he proved in the The Anatomist at the outset, he saw in humanity 
a richness which has been absent for a century or more in tho 
ordinary run of plays. There is no cue for an argument about 
greatness. All we need claim for his plays is that work as solid 
as the man who made it must endure. Tobias and the Angel was, 
originally, a triumph for Henry Ainley with his fine donnish airs 
of academic and moral superiority. It was revived. With Robert 
Eddison as a different kind of archangel, not of this world, the 
blending of ancient Hebrew and modern Scot still cast its spell. It 
stood the test of being acted out-of-doors, which indicates a quality 
much too rare, and it proved capable a little later at the St. Martin's 
of interesting us on a night of Munich. 

His article in the Spectator on the subject of Sir Harry Lauder 
made Bridie’s essential nature plain. He had a seriousness which 
might be called (as long as no mockery is read into so old-fashioned 
a compliment) solemnity. How to reconcile this with the impishness 
of his humour I never discovered. During a newspaper controversy 
he likened his opponent to Donald Duck with the carefree impu- 
dence of a schoolboy. He gave an after-dinner speech, on an 
occasion of a gravity to transform all manner of pleasant people 
into bores, which introduced a new kind of knockabout humour. 
He constantly referred to the next speaker. “ William Armstrong 
will tell you,” he said, and made more and more preposterous 
assertions each time he repeated the phrase. 

It was natural, unforced, humour in a man whose settled manner 
proclaimed him an observant physician. The two sides of his 
character constantly blended. They did so in Marriage is No Joke, 
aS anyone could see who had an inkling of what happened in 
Mesopotamia shortly after the First World War—it was Bridie’s bad 
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luck that the public never took an interest in that fantastic backwater 
of history. It was very evident in The Sleeping Clergyman. There 
was a report recently that a version of this play had been made 
for the screen, radio or television (I forget which) with no sleeping 
clergyman and a change of title. In other words no clue was to be 
offered to Bridie’s attitude to life, no suggestion that he had no 
illusions about the limitations imposed by fate upon seriousness 
and the necessity to keep it in check by occasionally pulling a 


snook. M. WILLSON DisHER. 
CINEMA 


“Pandora and The Flying Dutchman.” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


ct veryman,.) 


(( \deon.) ——** Black- 
“La Régle 


mailed.” 
du Jeu.” 


Tue Dutchman who was cursed to sail the seas alone until Dooms- 
day or until he could find, during the brief sojourns allowed him 
on earth, a woman who loved him enough to die for him, is Mr. 
James Mason. Pandora is the all-gifted Miss Ava Gardner. They 
meet in a little town on the coast of Spain, a beautiful, guitar-ed, 
matador-ed town swamped in moonlight and redolent of passion 
flower. The scene is set, the colouring magnificent, Mr. Albert 
Lewin’s groupings vivid and original, the stars poised and polished 
Alas, alas for the Dutchman, his anchor is irrevocably fouled! 
Oh the slowness of it all, the solemnity, the splendid tediousness 
of the sequences, the beautiful boring silences, the long, long looks 
of love! Oh for a breath of wind to set the darned thing sailing, 
to puff some life into its exquisite sails!) Oh for a pair of 
scissors! Oh! 
- * - * 

To conceal a crime is, as we know, to court ulcers, and in 
Blackmailed Miss Fay Compton, who has unexpectedly come to 
gtips with a blackmailer and shot him dead, suffers throughout 
the film with the quiet enduring suffering of a nice English woman 
who finds herself with an uncomfortable ailment. The blackmailer’s 
victims, Miss Mai Zetterling and Messrs. Dirk Bogarde and Robert 
Flemyng, also suffer even though Miss Compton's concealment of 
her crime is designed to benefit them. It is proved beyond doubt, 
but with very little inspiration, that evil is infectious. 

The picture, which is neither good nor bad, demands nothing 
of its talented players, and save for a brief sketch by Mr. Michael 
Gough, who acts the part of a querulous invalid, the characters 
are as subdued as mice. Quite attractive mice, of course. 

7 - 7 « 

La Régle du Jeu was the last film made in France by M. Jean 
Renoir, a film which he wrote and directed and in which he plays 
a leading part. Though pictorially it is very satisfying—the scenes 
of pheasant-shooting on a crisp autumn day are beautiful though 
they seem strangly inappropriate to a French film—M. Renoir has 
mixed high tragedy and low comedy to such an extent that one is 
bewildered. The group of aristocrats, most members of which are 
indulging in illicit love affairs that make them dismally unhappy, 
are constantly being interrupted by the slapstickery of those below 
stairs, whirls of valets and maids chasing each other through marble 
halls waving pistols. The author, Dalio, Mme. Nora Gregor and 
M. Roland Toutain are effectively sad, bad and mad as the mood 
takes them, and for all their charm and inconsequence it is hard 
to hang on to their coat-tails. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue third, and unfortunately last, of the concerts given by the 
London Classical Orchestra in the Chelsea Town Hall was on 
January 30th, when Trevor Harvey conducted a programme of 
unusual pieces. The overture to Paisiello’s Barber of Seville was 
not much more than a cheerful flourish, music written in the hope 
(apparently universally disappointed) of obtaining something 
approaching silence in an eighteenth-century opera-house before 
the singers came on. The opera was written in 1782, when Paisiello 
was in Russia as court-composer to the Empress Catherine, and 
jts success was so great that it severely handicapped Rossini’s master- 
piece more than thirty years later. 

Between Paisiello and the late Ernest Walker yawns the gulf of 
the nineteenth century. Walker was for something like half-a- 
century a great figure of Oxford musical life. He taught, he 
examined, he “directed” music at Balliol, and his bearded 
Brahmsian face (contradicted by an improbably small and high- 
pitched voice) was for years to be seen at every musical function 
in Oxford. He was a passionate admirer of the composer he 
yesembled, and his Fantasy Variations on a Norfolk Theme, played 
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at this concert, surrounded this modest, modal melody with the 
rich harmonies and the yearning nostalgic emotion of late nineteenth. 
century Vienna. The Norfolk “Lovely Joan” was ill at ease in 
the finery lent her by the professor, and cried aloud for Vaughan. 
Williams to rescue her, as he has rescued so many of her like 
clothing them in homespun (or folk-weave) and letting them fend 
more or less for themselves. 

Phyllis Tate’s saxophone concerto moved in a world far removed 
from these preoccupations. Played under Barbirolli at the Chelten. 
ham Festival in 1949, this work had seemed to me a pleasant, light- 
weight piece, well-written and constructed, but to be listened to as 
one listens to early Poulenc, with the tongue in the cheek. That 
was, in fact, how it was understood by conductor and soloist. At 
Chelsea, Trevor Harvey (aided it is true, by the resonance of the 
hall) gave it an altogether larger and broader reading, and the 
soloist, Rinus van Zelm, produced a tone whose quality and quantity 
almost obliterated the unfortunate associations of the saxophone 
[he opening air and the march with which the finale begins were 
now given the mysteriousness which they plainly possess, and the 
melody of the canzonetta was moulded as firmly as by a clarinet, 
This second movement seemed a little long, and perhaps the melody 
charming in itself, hardly bears such extended treatment and repeti- 
tion. But the work as a whole is markedly individual in its serious, 
but quite unportentous, treatment of simple, almost trivial-seeming 
material, the skilful handling of the orchestra and the exploitation 
of all registers and characteristic quirks of the saxophone’s much- 
abused character. 

* * . * 

At the New Era concert the same night a shamefully empty 
Albert Hall was treated to a magnificent display of vocal acrobatics 
when Ilse Hollweg sang Zerbinetta’s fabulous recitative and aria 
from Ariadne auf Naxos. Her production is smooth and apparently 
effortless, her tone round and unforced even in the very highest 
register ; but the old connoisseurs of this kind of singing, who 
pitted the soprano against a single flute, simple-minded though they 
were, were more realistic than Strauss, whose much richer orchestral 
writing inevitably kills something of the vocal effect at such perilous 
altitudes. MARTIN COOPER. 

ART 


AMERICA’S contribution to the visual arts of the past quarter-century 
has surely been that of movement. What Disney has done in two 
dimensions (and I speak, not of the quality of his line, the vulgarity 
of which is matched only by that of his sentiment, but of his sheer 
power to create movement in depth within the picture frame), 
Alexander Calder has done in three. His mobiles are entirely 
original, with all the roughness, the delicate, sensitive clumsiness of 
originality, of a vein not yet completely worked. Calder cuts his 
metal plates, leaves and discs, for example, without any idea of their 
final disposition. They are picked from stock, to be related by their 
wire articulation one to another, according to the fancy of the 
moment. It is not hard to see that one of Calder’s successors, if he 
constructs each weight for its specific part in the whole, may well 
produce a result that is even prettier and more captivating. I can 
think of no movement, however, at which Calder has not hinted. 
The Lefevre Gallery, where he has been holding his first exhibition 
in this country for thirteen years, is filled for a few more days with 
the evanescent forms traced out by his abstract toys—inventive 
fantasies that pulse and dance, nod and sway, waddle, flutter, twist 
and breathe. It is a world of slow involutions and permutations 
that is almost hypnotic. 
° * * * > 
The “Young Contemporaries ”—this year from thirty-seven 
art-schools all over the country—have once again been given 
welcome houseroom by the R.B.A. at their Suffolk Street Galleries. 
Fewer works are shown, but the general standard is probably higher 
than last year, and some of the adventurous spirit of the .irst of 
these shows has returned. Several hands are by now familiar; 
sculpture is meagre; drawings and prints dull. Let us take the 
remarks about undue influence, English precocity, and premature 
judgements as written and read. On present showing Norman 
Adams, Donald Hamilton Fraser (too clever, and often too whimsy: 
sweet, by half), Richard Platt, Alfred Daniels, George Tuckwell, 
Peter Kinley, Gordon Tattersfield, Breon O'Casey, Yvonneka Jones, 
Elvet Wilson Thomas, Heather Homewood, Peter Coker, Sarah 
Baldwin, Peter Midgley, Michael Hare, Austin Davies, Valerie Gage, 
William Freeth stood out sufficiently in their differing idioms to rate 
a mark of one sort or another in my catalogue. 
M. H. MIDDLETON 
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THE DOLCIN DISCOVERY 


PROMPT RELIEF FROM THE PAIN OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO 


Sufferers from the painful ailments in the rheumatic 
group can now obtain PROMPT relief 

DOLCIN —a new compound which combines calcium 
succinate with acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in a special 
way, has been tested and proved effective both in this 
country and in America where it was originally discovered. 

DOLCIN has already brought speedy respite from 
pain to countless sufferers from Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Neuritis and other rheumatic ailments. 

DOLCIN does more: by improving the supply of 
blood and oxygen to the affected parts it maintains relief 
over the long periods necessary to eliminate rheumatic 
activity im severe cases 

DOLCIN is non-toxic and will not harm the heart or 
any other organ. It is stocked by your chemist in bottles 
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of 100 tablets for 10/- and 500 tablets for 45/- including 
tax. Insist on Dolcin—the original and tested compound. 


WOLCIN 


Reg. Trade Mark 
tro JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.r. 
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Despite all the tricks of fate 
~ THE HOUSE WILL REMAIN 


There is solid security in houses. 

Where could you find a safer investment than 
this Society with assets exceeding £15 million, 
and a reserve fund exceeding £1,200,000 ? 
2}°%% is paid on all investments in £50 units 
up to £4,950, tax paid by the Society. When 
you want your money back, it can be with- 
drawn at a month’s notice. 

Send today for full details of the Society’s 
investment service. There is no obligation, 
of course. 


CHELTENHAM 
RA ESTER 


CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 

































Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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of coffee was possibly an 





Arabian goatherd who 
noticed that whenever his 
flocks fed on a certain 


shrub the effect on their - 





behaviour was immediate 
and remarkable. Greatly daring, he ate 
a handful of the berries and found the 


effect so exhilarating that he ran non- 








stop to his village to break the news 





of his discovery. 






Although the popularity of coffee was 
well established by the middle of the 


nineteenth century, it was only at the 







beginning of the twentieth that Kenya 






Colony began to grow it. Today Kenya 






specialises in the arabica variety which 





is the finest quality grown. 






Full and up-to-date information from 





our branches in Kenya on the coffee 






industry and on general market 





conditions in the Colony is readily 





obtainable from our Intelligence 






Department. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 48 
Report by N. K. Boot 


‘A prize of £5 was offered for the first sentence of a novel 
guaranteed to deter the reader from reading any further. 


Drastic qualifications had to be applied to reduce the entries to 
reasonable size. I therefore arbitrarily eliminated anything which 
hinted at detection or mystery, however banal or horrible, on the 
grounds that the reading of detective stories is a vice whose addicts 
cannot be cured by either the incompetence or the fatuity of authors 
1 also eliminated what might be called the trick answers—sentences 
misprinted or printed upside-down, strange languages and so forth— 
though the simple improbability of G. R. Smith’s opening deserves 
a mention: “At the outset let me say that it would be most 
injudicious of you to read further, as page two has been impregnated 
with a poison which, if touched, will lead to a slow paralysis of the 
whole body.” 

This still left a mountain of entries, and it became increasingly 
difficult to select from them. Sometimes, however, although going 
to great pains to foreshadow the dullness of matter or manner to 
come, the introductory sentences tended to have a fascination of 
their own. I have, for example, always had a certain fondness for 
novels which begin like this: 

In A shire, on a winter’s night in 18—, when, of course, 
Lord B—— was Prime Minister . . (John B. Longmore). 

In the end the entries were winnowed down to ten, which seemed 
to include a representative of more or less every school; the 
whimsey, the dialect, the historical, the autobiographic, the jocular, 
the illiterate and the incomprehensible. When I had reached this 
stage, the only thing to do was to award ten shillings to each of 
the ten and to apologise to the many other competitors who, usually 
for an inadequate reason, were crowded out. 


PRIZES 
(ALAN WyKeEsS) 


The extraordinary, albeit fascinating, circumstances surrounding, or, as 
my most presumptuously learned older brother, Cedric, would say if he 
were asked—which he isn’t going to be because this is a humorous book 
—*"circumbient to” the death of Mumsy’s uncle, Mercer by name, but 
not, if I may risk a little joke so early in my narrative, merciful by 
nature (!), who was for many years a “ Mountie” in the Poonah Con- 
stabulary, and had many a sundowner on many a verandah at “ tiffin” 
time (and probably ridin’ time too, save the mark!) shall be faithfully, 
in the pages of the tome vou so assiduously hold in your “ narled” 
hands, dear reader, and forthcomingly revealed—if you will grant me 
space, as it were, to begin, as the Cheshire Cat said in “ Alice,” by that 
Master of the “ Classic,” Lewis Carrol, whose name, let me slyly interpose 
here, was not Carroll at all (or even Christmassy !) but Hodgson, at the 
beginning, which takes place in a sort of cabin in the “Ice” Age. 

(H. S. Murray) 

So many of my friends have told me that my life sounded just like a 
book I feel it would be a lack of “ savoir-faire” in me not to try and 
put down some record of it all, although I have never been quick with a 
pen. 

(ELizABetTH VARLEY) 

“ Nay, Sire,” quoth the good Abbot, as Aethelbald the Great laid his 
oaken staff aside and adjusted the clasp of his fringed tunic, “ The Queen 
wots not that Earl Feodric is slain ! ” 

(A. M. Saver) 

“Ah mon! Ye should hae hadden eassel tae Glumruddoch—ye maun 
gae back tae the Whaap an’ haud the Whaap till ye coom tae Kedrichan— 
an’ may ye be none the waur for worriecows an’ gyre-carlings ! ” 

(H. S. WILLIAMSON) 

Au fond, albeit Maureen had somewhat worried herself to death anent 
the tennis club meeting fracas, she knew her boy-friend and all his 
protagonists would rally round with phenominally good alibis for her 
presence at such. 

(S. C. BooRMAN) 

Life schematically visualized (with what penumbral vicissitudes of the 
“ deeper-than-plummet-sounded ” cosmic vision of the New Man, only 
those whose mental fingers slip not on the-many-stranded cord of the 
future tale to be presented to vur gentle reader can even remotely and 
with more than protean resilience of the unconscious fully convey across 
the hinterland that divides the Been from the Not-Been), Life schematic- 
ally visualized, we repeat, was far indeed (and yet how near we know not, 
do we not? are sometimes those promptings from the great Thither 
prat come to us in the “ silent watches,” like fairy fingers caressing our 
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“fevered brows” with a tale of the old, the beautiful, yet the dark lore 
of distant times and climes that Man yet wots not of) from the ming of 
our hero (for so we must call him: friend, for we shall be with him jn 
many straits, learn how he leaves his “ Alma Mater” in shame and 
disgrace—unmerited, Heaven can witness, but the secret was Another’s— 
how he suffers his way slowly but surely to true nobility of soul, and 
hears at long last, after many a stony uphili footstep amid “ the Slings 
and arrows,” the mating-call of his primal manhood answered by a Voice 
vibrant and low, “a_ pleasing thing in a woman,” and finds in the simple 
joys of his owr hearth-stone That Which He Sought), from the mind of 
Alaric, that is to say, as he lay, a frown on his pleasant refined features 
in a chair (the gift of his dear mother, and prized as such) in his rooma, 
one dark November day in the year 19—, his “ oak sported” and his 
whole soul grappling with the problem of his future, a problem which 
as we shall see in due season, was shortly to be solved for him by the 
rude hand of Fate, clenched even now, in the dark inscrutable Purpos 
of the After, to “ smite once and smite no more.” 


(N. HopGson) 
[Translated from the Russian] 
Ivan Ivanovitch, the hero of our tale, was a Stakhanovite. 
(Ruopa Tuck Pook) 

The trees against the green twilight were like the eyebrows of Shegairhe 
of the Pale Word, and myself not passing the bogeen for the dread of 
Three beside it (though there would be no need to you to be telling 
that same to Faiher McGinn, the White Peace be upon him). 

(NAN WISHART) 

Three score years and ten !—ard today I have reached the allotted 
span, and as I hear the kiddies’ voices lisping, ““ Many happy returns, 
G’anny dear!” it comes to me that the story of a humble, uneventful 
life, with its little joys and little sorrows, filled with the things of every- 
day, so full of human interest, may perhaps yield some pleasure—dare | 
hope, some help ?—to others whose journey is yet to tread. 

(Mrs. J. K. GEMMILL) 

In order thoroughly to understand this story I must ask the gentle 
reader to retrace with me step by step, back to the twelfth century, the 
genealogy of one John Smith, of London, who died in 1930, and who 
was the son of one James Smith, of Manchester, born 1886, died 1926, 
who in turn was the son of Robert Smith, of Wigan, born 1840, died 
1900, whose father was William Smith, of Halifax, born 1799, died 1860, 
the son of Richard Smith, of Newcastle, born 1715, died 1800, the son 
of George Smith, of York. .. . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 51 
Set by Hilary Brett-Smith 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered to an excerpt (of 
not more than 250 words) frem Herr Baedeker's description of 
one of the following : Xanadu, Valhalla, Perfidious Albion, Avalon. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
be received not later than February 14th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 23rd. 
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The various interests which claim a slice of Sir Charles 
Wood's financial surplus have been active this week. A great 
number of parochial meetings in the Metropolis have made 
demonstrations to help Viscount Duncan in his motion for the 
abolition of the Window-tax: the orators still “go for the 
abolition pure and simple,” and without any bargaining con- 
cession of a substituted house-tax. The paper-manufacturers 
have met in great strength, and listened to statements from Mr. 
Crompton, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Charles Dickens, and 
others, in aggravation of their strong case for relief. 

The influential conference of the paper-makers and their 
allies is the first body which has carried its steps so forward 
as to have an interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir Charles Wood was propitiously courteous ; but, in acknow- 
ledging that Mr. Crompton had done everything in his power to 
make the arrangements of the deputation “ as agreeable and con- 
venient as possible,” he said, doubtless he should have all 
through next week deputations from interests of every kind, 
claiming the same privilege of “ whispering in his ear.” 
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* PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco stood me in good stead through the most 
harrowing Examinations ”’ says this South African College-man. 
Staff Mess, 
—— Mines, 
Dear Sirs, South Africa 
During my three years at College, 1 enjoyed your PUNCHBOWLE 
Tobacco, and it stood me in good stead through the most harrowing Examinations. 
1 now find myself as a junior official on a gold mine, with none of my 
favourite Tobacco—a very bad state of affairs. 
I wonder if you would be good enough to let me know bow this situation 
can be remedied. Yours faithfully, 
The origina! letter can be inspected at, and further exquiries addressed to, 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Melbora, Lenden, E.C.1. 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal despatebes, ex-bond and British Duty Free, 
im 2b. parecis, to many lands, but not as yet to all. 
% Punchbowle (ful), Barneys (medwn) and Parsons Pleasure ‘mid, Home Prices 4/54. ea. 


(320) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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Not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 





The many opportunities open to business menin Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous 
“Golden Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australian gold 
mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand. Write for our 
booklet ““The Answers To Your Questions ” which may 
be obtained from the Bank on request. It contains 
not only information concerning the commercial 
world but also more personal details about life in 
these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 








“ The daily increasing health that 
these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 


their right to universal use.” @ | 
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persuade the whole world to wear 
the shoe I designed for perfect 
foot-comfort, it will be one of the 
best services I have rendered to 
humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is 
supplied and fitted by experts who 
ate proud to fit good’ shoes. If 
you do not know your nearest 
distributor please write to us for 
his address. 


@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world 
renowned manipulative surgeon 
who originally designed these shoes 
wrote : 

“During the many years that I 
practised, the damage done by 
badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation, and if I can 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD Derr. 7 NORTHAMPTOSR 
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Television Over There 
Six,—tIn the first four months of last year in America the market value 


of United Paramount Theatres stock fell about 20 per cent., while that 
of Zenith Radio and Television rose about 120 per cent. Although 
these figures are ;ot untypical, the immediate conclusion that TV is 
booming at the expense of the cinema is not true. The film industry's 
slogan, to which Professor D. W. Brogan refers, “ Movies are better 
than ever,” was coined largely to counter the effect of TV. 1 agree with 
him that the slogan is not enough 

That the pictures themselves will have to improve is illustrated by the 
rise of “art hous:s,” where foreign films of outstanding quality are 
shown ; these have gained rapidly in popularity amongst those who are 
tiring of the Hollywood stereotype. A few years ago there were only 
15 such cinemas is the whole of the U.S.A., but now there are well 
over 250, and this has hit the “traditional” cinema. The American 
drive-in theatre has also caught on, and this, too, has hit the conventional 
ones 

But what I believe to be the biggest blow to film exhibitors has been 
the rise in the American cost of living. Two film renters charged their 
research branches to get out statistics of exactly how TV was causing a 
slump in the box-office takings. It was found that in New York, the 
biggest TV centre, the cinemas were doing fairly well—better, in fact, 
than in Chicago or Los Angeles, where TV was not so advanced. Los 
Angeles recently suffered a 22 per cent. drop in cinema box-office takings ; 
the exhibitors of Indianapolis, Denver, Minneapolis and other cities 
where, at the time of the surveys, TV was unknown, also complained of 
bad business. the real reason for the slump was shown by the surveys 
(which were never made public) to be that, in cities where the lifting of 
rent-restrictions had led to a sharp rise in the cost of living, cinema 
aud thi almost irrespective of whether the 
city had TV or not. In comparatively enlightened New York, for 
instance, the rent restrictions were maintained, so, despite the large 
number of TV transmitters tnere, the cinemas did not fare too badly 

r'V must inevitably affect the pattern of American social behaviour 
But my belief is that it will depend as much on the,economic factors as 
on the respective pulling power of TV, in the home and the film at the 
Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER BRUNEI 
Bulstrode Way, Bucks. 
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Towards a Press Council 


Sir.—The corresp»ndence | have so far seen on this subject overlooks 
the fact that the dratt plan tor the proposed General Council of the 
Piss rress, namety tne news- 
papers, and entirely ignores the rest of the Press, which ts numerically 
much larger and not important. For example, reviews like the 
Spectator (unless regarded primarily as newspapers) and many other 
important and influential periodicals, which often carry far more weight 
in their own spheres than do most newspapers with their readers, would 
have no part in it, and, if I know anything about them, would not be 
disposed to recognise the authority of such a narrowly exclusive body. 
Nor would editors generally be represented on it, but only those news- 
paper editors who are members of the Guild, which is a protégé of the 
Newspaper Society, a body representing only the provincial and suburban 
newspaper Press. There is no provision for lay representation, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, although the Press claims to be the 
voice of the public and the guardian of its interests. The omission 
would surely somewhat stultify the Council in dealing with the Govern- 
ment or other interests. You have rightly headed the topic “ Towards a 
Press Council ": it has still a long way to go.—-Yours faithfully, 
9 Kew Gardens koad, Kew. Surrey. W. E. Simnerr. 
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Covenanted Subscriptions 


Sir,—In the Spectator of January 19th Janus refers to a letter that has 
been received from the Ministry of Health oy those who had made 
covenants to subscribe funds to assist the maintenance of the voluntary 
hospitals before the Public Health Act of 1946. These covenants were 
made with the governing bodies of the hospital, for use by them for pur- 
Such covenants were not made with the 
hospital. but with the governing body for the hospital. The position is 
analogous to a covenant made by an individual with a church. If the 
church changes its character and becomes, let us say, Roman Catholic 
instead of Protestant, any covenant made to support it as a Protestant 
The administration of a voluntary hospital has 


poses of which they approved 


chuech comes to an end. 
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come under the control of an authority much more different from that 

formerly governing it than is a Protestant church from a Roman Catholic 

and the liability to continue subscribing to it has therefore ceased.—Y ours 

very truly, E. W. Marcuanr. 
20 Harthill Road, Liverpool, 18. 
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Doctors and Drugs 

Sik,—In reply to “ Ex-Patient,” in the Spectator of January 12th, the figure 
of £1,000 for a thoracoplasty operation was obtained from a medical 
journal. It was produced by an eminent consultant, who also stated that 
it cost £50 adequately to investigate a fever of unknown origin which 
might be a danger to public health. In spite of a careful search I have 
been unable to obtain the reference, and therefore must apologise to 
your correspondent. I think that the figure includes preliminary and 
after-treatment. 

As regards the comparative expenditure on drugs of town and country 
G.P.s, here are some exact figures from Essex. Most country G.P 5 
manage on a capitation rate of 6s. per patient per year with the exception 
of expensive drugs which are paid for separately by the State. Actually 
these doctors reckon their drugs to cost then 5s. per head per year and 
Is. can then go towards the expense of providing a dispenser and dis- 
pensary. We G.P.s of the towns cause the State to spend 15s. per 
patient per year; roughly 10s. for the cost of the drugs and 5s. for the 
overhead expenses of the chemist. In Chester 23s. 6d. per year per patient 
is spent on prescriptions. in comparing the cost of the country and town 
prescribing, one must remember that the country G.P. provides a kind 
of modest chemist’s shop, staffs it, lights it and heats it. We who 
practise in the towns should be thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. Let 
no one believe that the country G.P. is such a fool as to prolong his 
patients’ illnesses and waste his own time by providing cheap and nasty, 
or ‘inadequate drugs. 

I am very pleased to find that at Addenbrooke's the nurses are taught 
the cost of drugs; this must be due to the good influence of Dr. Ff 
Roberts, to whom the whole profession is indebted for having its atten- 
tion called to the fact that “the sky’s the limit,” at present.—Yours 
faithfully, M. E. LamMParp 

2 Lexden Road, Colchester. 


The Missing Word 


Sir,— Mr. St. John Ervine may be right in saying that in this country “a 
flock is shepherded by one person,” but in the Near East I have many 
times seen flocks of sheep spread out in a triangle crossing the desert, 
each with a shepherd leading the apex and with others along the base to 
pick up any weaklings. This for each little flock. “The Lord 
Shepherd .. . He leadeth me Goodness and Mercy shall follow 
me.”—Yours faithfully, J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL. 
50 Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


How to Get the Houses 
Sir,—1I am in complete agreement with the views set out by Mr. Robert 
G. Tarran in the Spectator of January 12th. The housing problem of 
Britain must be solved by employing some Napoleonic methods. The need 
is for houses—houses—houses. They must be built as quickly as possible, 
and every drop of skill and ingenuity available in the country must be 
used. 

As a medical man this point is brought home to me very. forcibly every 
day. The cost in life, disease and production to the nation as a result 
of the present lamentable lack of proper housing is staggering. The 
children suffer now and are possibly sowing the seeds of life-long ill-health 
because they are forced to breathe and exist in overcrowded and insani- 
tary rooms. Working men and women similarly suffer a very substantial 
reduction in their health and labour-power, and as a result both they and 
the country, which is crying out for maximum productivity, are caused 
irreparable loss. 

It is useless to spend £400-£500m. a year, as we do, on public 
health, if we do not strike at the root cause of public ill-health, which is 
lack of proper housing. The money spent on building decent houses by 
every possible method would quickly mean a substantial reduction in our 
expenditure on health services. It will have to be spent sooner or later on 
housing, but the longer it is left the more difficult will it become to 
restore the bodies of millions of men and women now doomed to live 
under cramped, confined and often insanitary conditions. Houses must 
be built at a rate at least double that of today. 

-Yours truly, 

135 Princes Avenue, Hull, Yorks, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Christianity and War 


Sin,—Much of the cortent of the Spectator is devoted nowadays to the 
consideration of how best to prepare for the next war. Why is it that 
it dees not occur to anybody that war is no longer a weapon that this 
country can afford to use? In his article, Defence and Controls, Mr. 
Lionel! Robbins assumes—surely rightly—that war will involve us 
in facing “ submarine blockade, rocket attacks on the ports and continual 
bombing of our cities, perhaps by atomic weapons.” He does not men- 
tion the possibility of bacteriological warfare, which would have been 
irrelevant to his subject. Can we really believe that, being the concen- 
trated target we are, we can survive, in any real sense of the word, a third 
world war? Why then are we not attempting to work out a policy of 
resistance to evil by other mzans than war ? 

Why above all does the Christian Church give no lead whatever in this 
matter? Ina few weeks’ time my brother clergy and I shall be declaring 
that Christianity is the way of the Cross, But how few of us appear to 
believe what we say. The choice may well be between the mass murder 
and suicide of war and the voluntary suffering of the Cross. Our Master 
has pointed the way. Can we not even now summon the faith and 
courage to follow Him ?—Yours faithfully, C. J. WESTON. 

Church of St. Catherine, Neasden, N.W.10. 


The Mind of the Chinese 


Sirn,—Mr. Thompson’s argument appears to be that, because the Chinese 
have long memories, having once attempted an invasion of Japan seven 
hundred years ago they are bound to try again. It is true that the 
Mongol (Yuan) Emperor Khablai (not Tamerlane, who ruled a century 
later in Persia) sent two expeditions against Japan, which failed as 
Mr. Thompson describes ; but the Chinese themselves have never, before 
or since, had any ambitions in this direction. Contrasting this with the 
Japanese invasion of China, via Korea and Manchuria, and their occupa- 
tion of eastern China from 1937-45, my statement that “it was Japan 
that attacked China and not vice versa,” seems to have some justification. 
I do not wish to enter into an argument with Mr. Thompson con- 
cerning the exact distance Ch’ien Lung’s troops advanced in Central 
Asia. Suffice it to say that Manchu control extended as far as the Hi 
region, although their arms may for a time have dominated the area 
between there and Lake Tengis, six hundred miles east of the Caspian. 
As Mr. Thompson says, the Chinese look back upon and cherish 
a long and glorious past—but, to quote a Chinese friend of mine, 
“glorious not for their domination over other people nor for their 
extensive Empire, but for their fine arts and culture.” This, I feel, sure, 
represents the true feeling of an overwhelming majority of Chinese.— 
Yours faithfully, M.._ BLACKMORE. 
Highfield, The Hollow, Bath. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., Spectator] 


«“ The Forties ” 


Sir,—Mr. Young’s main grievance, amongst a number of distortions and 
misrepresentations, expressed in his review of my book The Forties, 
appears to be that I give a “ West-End” view of the period and “so 
failed to observe the common man uplifted by such non-sordid emotions 
as excitement, unselfish love, pride in the courage of his countrymen” 
etc. He enlarges on this to the extent that “those who were unable to 
spend the war in the West End” and “ relatives of those whose courage 
and firmness of purpose, not mentioned here, meant that for them the 
forties were the ultimate decade” would be contaminated by my view 
of the period. 

What are the facts? If Mr. Young emptied his mind of pious plati- 
tudes and opened his eyes—which he seems to have kept tightly shut 
during the whole decade—he would see that I wrote, “ People knew 
they would never feel quite so much, or ask and get so much from life, 
ever again. Out of the crucible of war a generation had created certain 
standards of responsibility, of excitement, of purpose, that no social blue- 
print could ever live up to.” 

Your reviewer has isolated, in the most specious fashion, a few phrases 
about what London was like during the war, to convey a totally false 
impression of what I wrote. The reader will, of course, judge for himself, 
and I am happy to leave it to him, but when Mr. Young writes “ Mr. 
Ross’s forties are strictly confined to the ten years in the West End- 
Chelsea-Soho area” he must get his facts a little straighter. Such 
inaccuracy may be expensive.—Yours faithfully, ALAN Ross. 

[Mr. Young writes “ Unless Mr. Ross supposes that by ‘ Mr. Ross's 
forties’ I meant Mr. Ross’s own activities in the forties I fail to grasp 
his point. Of course, I meant nothing of the sort. I meant the forties 
as depicted by Mr. Ross. It would never have occurred to me that the 
words could be read in any other way. If Mr. Ross has misunderstood 
them and feels pained let me express my regrets,”] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I suppose everybody this month has been giving some thought to the 
personality of mountains. The disasters in the Alps have dwarfed even 
man’s inhumanity to man. The long article in The Times of January 
25th was one of the most moving accounts of suffering and heroism that 
I have met for many years. A few tricks of temperature in those pre- 
cipitous regions, and the result is chaos and disaster. Coincident with 
this, in another part of the world, there have been volcanic eruptions 
causing the deaths of thousands of people. How is it, we must all wonder, 
that these islands of ours, outriders of the great land-mass of Asia and 
Europe, should be exempt from these violences of the drama of Mother 
Earth? One might well expect that, from our position as a bastion 
against the fury of air and ocean, we should be subject to the worst 
excesses of climate and geo-malevolence. But here we are, living in a 
comparatively serene and gentle paradise, the only blots being those 
made by our own industrial filth and philistinism ; our slag-heaps, our 
open-cast mining, our slums and ribbon-development. Apart from those 
horrors, our natural scene and atmosphere are a constant which is best 
symbolised in the lyrics of our poets through the ages, and the spirit 
of the verse of beloved Edmund Spenser and William Cowper, two men 
whose genius is aa epitome of our climatic conditions and our scenery., 

A neighbour came in last night, a man who has spent his life out East, 
and all his leisure time risking life and limb in an ardent courtship of 
the Himalayas. He brought photographs, which we compared with those 
in a recent number of the magazine Country and Travel (an admirable 


‘journal), illustrating an article on the Scottish Garhwal expedition. I 


wish I had the experience to do justice to these matters: but it needs a 
pen like that of the late poet Michael Roberts, also a mountaineer, to 
pursue this theme. I can only look on from the foothills. 


Tally Ho 

Ancient and modern came into amusing conflict the other day, and ] had 
a good view of it from my study-window, which faces across the valley 
from the brow of a mid-Weald hill. Disturbed by cries, the tooting of a 
tin trumpet, the thudding of hooves and the baying of hounds, I looked 
out and saw the Hunt tumbling past the house, followed by a rabble of 
cars, cycles and pedestrians. They filled the lane, and rolled through it 
like the Severn Bore rushing up to Bridgwater. 

Only once before, in eleven years, have I seen the Hunt in this neigh- 
bourhood. Here the countryside is too confined for this care-free sport. 
Hop-gardens full of poles and wire, fruit-orchards where mounted folk 
would be likely to meet the fate of Absolom, close copses of sweet 
chestnut—these make the terrain difficult, if not treacherous, for fox- 
hunting. 

Nevertheless, here they were, following the red-coat and the trumpet. 
I felt they had a somewhat self-conscious, a belated, look, as though 
aware of being in the wrong place, and out-moded. The hounds were 
few and in low spirits. This mood became almost defeatism when the 
fox led them to a newly planted apple-orchard (formerly a sloping corn- 
field) in which four men and a tractor were laying jand-drains. The 
tractor had been at work since sun-up, droning and straining. It was 
fitted with a contrivance that ploughed a narrow trench two feet deep, 
turning the soil up and over a chute, tugging at the task, as slow and 
inevitable as a slug. The field was a shambles, or becoming so, criss- 
crossed with trenches, a scale-model of a scene in Flanders in 1916. 

The Hunt halted, and went into a huddled conference. The tractor 
ignored the assembly, and its serfs followed it, feeding the land-drains 
into the trenches. Then suddenly the fox was sighted running up the 
other side of the lane, having veered away from the excavations. The 
trumpet tooted, a hound gave mouth, the hooves clattered, the cars 
revved up, and the Hunt was on again. Down the lane they bobbed and 
pedalled and hummed, and with a distant cry the horses took a gate and 
were coursing up the opposite slope half a mile away. I thought I heard 
the voice of the immortal Mr. Jorrocks in the diminishing babble. 


In the Garden 

After that excitement I am too breathless to attend to the garden this 
week, except to seek assurance that my transported yew hedge looks none 
the worse for its removal ; and to remark that in a friend’s garden over 
at Tenterden I saw the Gentian Acaulis in bloom on January 20th: 
remarkably early. The almost mineral blue of this intense, alpine colour 
always fills me with surprise. This gardener also had a handsome show 
of navelwort (Omphalodes Luciliae) set in beds of crushed stone in a 
greenhouse. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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Reviews of the Week 


Booth Mobilises His Army 
The History of the Salvation Army. Vol. 2, 1878-86. By Robert 
Sandall, (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) 


In the second volume of the official history of the Salvation Army 
Colonel Robert Sandall describes the swift and successful mobilisa- 
tion of an international army out of the remains of a local mission ; 
and, in doing so, provides the United Nations with more than a 
hint on how to organise an international force in the political world. 
Consider just what it was that William Booth did. This delicate 
and badly educated man with well-marked Hebraic features, who 
was married to a chronic invalid of great saintliness of character and 
was the father of a fairly large family of mervous and 
delicate children, gave up his employment as a minister of the 
Methodist Church because his superiors would not allow him to be 
what he was in a measure of genius, an evangelist, but insisted that 
he should become a routine pastor following rules and regulations 
which would stultify him for ever; and with scarcely any means 
set out to create a religious society of his own. He began conven- 
tionally enough by founding a mission in the East End of London, 
called by a routine name, The Christian Mission, which was at least 
as successful as any other society of its sort, but was not what, in 
his essential parts, he wanted and needed. Too many pious old men 
with means were hampering him in his intentions. They provided 
the funds and demanded the right to control his activities; but 
Booth had no intention of being controlled by any human being, 
and least of all by pietistic rich men. He therefore disentangled 
himself from their coils and, at last, penniless and almost friendless, 
set out to make his Army. 

On a dark and dismal evening he walked on to Mile End Waste 
with a Bible in one hand and an umbrella with which to draw 
attention by wild flourishes in the other, and started a society which 
spread with extraordinary celerity all over the world. Few men 
have achieved so much ina short time as Booth achieved from that 
unpromising start on Mile End Waste. He proved once more the 
truth which the world continually forgets or ignores, that one man 
or woman of valiant and determined character can perform miracles 
of revolution when a jhost of niminy-piminy, neat-minded and 
uninspired people with despatch-cases cannot do more than draft 
unintelligible resolutions. 

But Booth’s victory, though it was surprisingly swift and wide- 
spread, was not won without wounds and death. His soldiers 
suffered severely ; and the story told in this volume by Colonel 
Sandall is the history of the great fight they made before they 
overcame their enemies. Booth was, obviously, an inspiring leader. 
He had authority which compelled not only obedience but deep 
devotion from his followers. He was the mixture of actor and 
dictator which every great commander from Alexander to 
MacArthur has been ; and he brooked very little interference from 
subordinates. There was a clear intention in his head, and he 
would not permit anyone to hamper or frustrate it. That intention 
was to change the lives of men and women who were debased by 
drink and poverty ; and he realised that he must overcome the lure 
of the well-lit and exhilarating gin-palace by providing a religious 
life at least as attractive. It was useless to try to tempt the starving 
sinner from the warm and rousing pub by offering him tracts in 
a cold and uncommonly bleak mission-hall. Red-hot sin could be 
routed and defeated only by red-hot religion. And fighting men 
and women must be enlisted from the ranks of the pub-crawlers 
no less than from the ranks of incipient saints. The converted 
drunkard must not only be saved, but taught how to save others. 
Garibaldi, offering his soldiers wounds and death, was doing exactly 
what Booth did ; and both raised an irresistible army. Booth sent 
young girls into slums to fight for their Saviour, and, undaunted 
and determined, they went. W. T. Stead, an actor without authority, 
protested. “A fine general you'd make,” Booth replied, “if you 
hesitated to storm a post because some of your soldiers might get 
hurt!” 


Colonel Sandall tells his story baldly, but no account of this 
heroic enterprise, however bald it may be, can diminish its valour. 
Why, then, has The Salvation Army, so happily named, so brave 
with tambourines and banners and uniforms and drums, fallen into 
a state of sterility 2? Booths, indeed, are not found on every bush, 
but bureaucrats are ; and the Army has been lost in a crowd of 
officials who mistake philanthropy and even business for piety. Too 


many Officers spend their time collecting money and running 
insurance sacieties. Booth understood the state of the people he 
had to save, but overlooked the revolution Mr. Forster made in 
1870, and he failed to make his theology fit the developing minds of 
the proletariat. He remained a fundamentalist to whom a badly 
translated scripture was inerrant. Even Pope Leo XIII knew better 
than that. Were he alive today, the General would have to change 
his tactics, even if his strategy remained the same, and no doubt 
since he was a religious genius, he would make the change. His 
bureaucrats will have to follow his example if they are to save 
themselves from extinction: go back to the street-corner and the 
Waste. The young girls who risked their lives in back streets and 
alleys knew that it was not insurance policies the lost required: it 
was the warmth of God. St. Joun Ervine, 


American Poetry 


The Oxford Book of American Verse. Chosen and with an intro. 
duction by F, O. Matthiessen, (New York. Oxford University 
Press, 308.) 

A WELL-COMPILED selection of American verse is a valuable book, 
particularly for one who wants to know the background of much 
modern poetry, or to understand what has proved to be the most 
energetic force in the poetry of this century. Because the influence 
of England and Europe on American poets has given them their 
language and the main part of such literary history as they have 
needed to adopt, this force is difficult to isolate ; and the valuable 
contribution of an anthology is not to show poetry which is peculiar 
to America, so much as to bring together the best works of American 
poets Those who happen to know American poetry through the 
previous Oxford Book of American Verse (1927) will be struck 
by the extent to which American poetry, and America’s criticisms 
of her own poetry, have improved since that year. 

The late Professor Matthiessen has chosen the poetry for the new 
Oxford Book of American Verse with the discrimination that was 
necessary for such an important task, though he has not followed 
the customary rules for anthologies and books of Golden Verse. 
His selection gives a historical view of the American tradition, 
without including any poems on merely historical grounds. In a long 
anthology—this runs to over 1,100 pages—the reader is usually 
surfeited by an excess of more or less equally meritorious lyrics by 
a number of writers with which he has no chance of growing really 
acquainted. Professor Matthiessen has represented fewer poets by 
more and longer works, and this rule is justified by the result. If 
the book is read through as though it were a unit, illustrating the 
growth of a varied national tradition, it is only with a few of the 
least important poets, or only with that poetry which came directly 
from some movement such as Imagism, that you find the individual 
natures of the poets thrown out of proportion by the size of their 
background. 

As more than half the book is composed of works which were 
written in the last fifty years, there cannot be the same certainty 
that the editor's choice was the right choice as there might be with 
a book of older works. For instance, the poems taken from Auden 
do not appear to represent him at his best, though they show him 
at his most American. In the same way, the choice of “ The Dry 
Salvages ” rather than “ Little Gidding” reveals the more American 
aspect of Eliot's latest work at the expense of concealing the more 
English. This is inevitable, and from the point of view of American 
literary history it is valuable and interesting, for it focuses attention 
On some origins of their work which we might not otherwise havo 
troubled to observe. But the compiler’s intention was to include 
nothing on merely historical principles, and one wonders whether 
the geographical principle has not sometimes been over-emphasised, 
at other times ignored. The influences of American and English 
poetry on each other have been so profound in this century that 
any attempt to separate the American from the English examples 
of the work of those who stood on the bridge is bound to give a 
one-sided view of their achievement. 

But it is with unexpected satisfaction that one lays down the 
book, having been given—partly through the introduction, but even 
more by the text—a sense of a tradition which is not just changing, 
or merely carrying on, but which is now on the verge of its 
maturity. In this anthology the great originals of American poetry 
stand out clearly. On the one hand there is Whitman expressing 
a kind of personality which is inclusively and exclusively American, 
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Adventure in Post-War 
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Victor Russell 


Written in the tradition of John Buchan, the author 
takes us inside post-war Germany, with its ruins, 
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Allied Control. Exciting, entertaining and emi- 
nently readable, it is a book which will hold the 
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representing and giving confidence to the diffuse poet—the poet 
whose way of seeing things and people comes first, his craft second. 
We see him followed, and his method sustained, by poets like Carl 
Sandburg, and others, including Archibald MacLeish, who have 
tried to find suitable forms for a poetry of public speech, have tried 
to re-learn arts of rhetoric. On the other hand there is Poe, whose 
few short poems were the earliest examples of symbolism, and the 
movement towards purity and away from diffuseness in verse—a 
movement which reached a climax in Wallace Stevens, with poems 
like “Sunday Morning “—a general movement that pervades half 
the poetry in this book and which has been characterised, as 
Professor Matthiessen said, by “devotion to craftsmanship,” even 
though many of its participants have nothing but this devotion in 
common. Then there is a third branch of the tradition rising from 
the poetry of Emily Dickinson, who in less space can put more 
feeling than any of her nation; and finally there is the poetry of 
Robert Frost, which can be traced back through Whittier to the 
fruitful influence of Wordsworth on American verse, and which 
developed a kind of narrative poetry which had died out in England. 

The sense you are left with—that the best American poetry is just 
about to be written—cannot be defined exactly. In the last fifty 
years the great achievement of this poetry has been a technical 
achievement—a learning how to use language of almost any kind 
for the widest possible purposes. The experiments it has made have 
been useful where they have not been successful, and the develop- 
ment of new kinds of formal style is being accomplished by poets 
like Robert Lowell with confidence and independence, where the 
same movement in England has been to some extent inspired by 
a sense of futility or romantic nostalgia. RICHARD Murpuy. 


The Conversation Piece 


The Devis Family of Painters. By Sydney H. Paviére. 
soo Copies on English Hand-made Paper. 


(F. Lewis, 
Leigh-on-Sea. £5. 53.) 


THis book on Arthur Devis and four more painter members of 
his family is printed upon beautiful, hand-made paper and gives 
a rare pleasure to the mind and eye. It is a compendium of all 
known information upon these artists, much of it now available 
for the first time, and my only complaint is that Mr. Sydney Paviére 
out of a sense of over-all loyalty gives only half of the fifty and 
more illustrations to Arthur Devis, who is so very much the most 
interesting painter of his name. 1 propose to confine my remarks 
to him and ignore the others. 

Owing to the untiring efforts of the author we now can see 
Arthur Devis as he should be presented, even if there is not enough 
of him, and the body of illustrations and concise notes make it 
possible to judge of him for the first time as a master of the Con- 
versation Piece. There have been too many loose attributions in 
the past, for one or two of which I am, myself, guilty, but in 
1936 not so much was known of Conversation Pieces. There are 
masters who are still unstudied ; Andrea Soldi, for an instance, a 
Florentine who painted a large picture which belongs to Lord 
Feversham, and if Soldi had not signed it in large letters it would 
pass, I am certain, under another name. Not that of Devis, for it 
bears no resemblance whatever to his handling or tricks of com- 
position ; but I only mention this as an example of how unco- 
ordinated are the studies of this characteristically English form of 
picture-making. 

Arthur Devis is a delightful painter at his best, and nowhere 
is he better than in the group of eight pictures of single figures 
upon the wall of the staircase at Uppark in Sussex. Here he is 
as good as Pietro Longhi, and more varied. For the Venetian only 
excelled in indoor scenes. When Arthur Devis painted the 
Thomlinson family with their backs to a Palladian window (this 
is reproduced in colour) his personal and strongly marked style is 
apparent even in the pose of his figures upon their chairs. This is 
signed and dated 1745, and is an early Devis. I would suppose 
that the Uppark pictures date from the same period. The large 
painting of Sir Joshua Vanneck and his family, ten figures in a 
landscape, show him still a little wooden and stilted in his attitudes. 
It is quaint more than beautiful, particularly in the two, minnow- 
like small boys who are dressed like prototypes of their elders, and 
lean with a hand on a table or recline a trifle ridiculously near 
an elder sister 

But by the decade beginning in 1760 Devis had become a con- 
siderable painter, and this in comparison with any names that 
could be mentioned The group of Edward Rookes Leeds and 
family is a really beautiful and natural painting, with the inde- 
finable air of ease and elegance which belonged to that particular 
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level of English society during the eighteenth century. The scene 
is in the park of Royds Hall, in Yorkshire, where the picture re. 
mained until recent years. It is perhaps doubtful if any finer 
Devis will ever be discovered. Zoffany, not an Englishman, wag 
never as successful with the English scene. His figures always 
appear to be in fancy dress outdoors. But Devis has here mastered 
his difficult medium—and how difficult it is must be conceded when 
we think of painters of our own day who have attempted it! —and 
the figures are entirely appropriate to the landscape, as is the park 
landscape to the gentleman and four ladies of his family. He stands 
a little way apart, leaning on his walking-stick, as though to look 
at them! How beautifully Devis has contrasted the dresses of the 
four ladies. The youngest plays some sort of lute or guitar, and 
the other members of the family are listening to her. 

By the period of this painting the hand of Devis was entirely 
loosened, and he has lost that characteristic “ tightness ” of handling 
and composition which gives, for instance, the group of paintings 
at Uppark their peculiar quality and charm. This is a process to 
which it is possible to find analogies in other arts, and I have some- 
times found myself thinking of Devis when listening to an early 
string quartet by Haydn. By the time he reached the quartets 
of his Op. 33, in 1781, Haydn was composing as broadly and 
flowingly as the landscape and the figures in this group of Edward 
Rookes Leeds and his family by Devis, which is this painter's 
masterpiece. The Lancashire painter never improved beyond this ; 
but, then, the Conversation Piece, delightful as it may be, is not the 
greatest form of painting, and probably this is as far as it will go. 

It has been conjectured that a hundred or more paintings by 
Devis could be put on exhibition, and were this done it would be 
seen how steadily he approaches, and in the end surpasses, Zoffany. 
I think it will be found in the end that Squire Andrews and his 
wife by Gainsborough is the whole of the Conversation Piece, in 
little, and that Arthur Devis is the most considerable painter after 
him. It is a quiet backwater, but how lovely a one, in European 
painting! SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 
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Dr. Buchman’s Way 


The World Rebuilt. By Peter Howard. 


More people probably have been irritated than inspired by what 
has been known successively as the Oxford Groups, the Group 
Movement and Moral Re-Armament (a spelling unknown to any 
dictionary). The same is true of Mr Peter Howard's earlier books, 
The Man Frank Buchman and Ideas Have Legs. What repels 
many people from this far from negligible movement is the naiveté 
of much of its enthusiasm, its addiction to silly little verbal jingles 
like “ enough for everybody’s need but not for everybody's greed,” 
its crude and ingenuous proselytism, its chase of the influential, 
its adulation of Dr. Buchman and the element of exhibitionism in 
some of its manifestations. It is against that background that 
Mr. Howard's latest work must be considered. It strikes in some 
respects a new note. The style is more restrained. The volume is 
meticulously factual. Mr. Howard writes, not in generalities about 
the effect of MRA, as it is customary to call it, on, for example, 
London dockers, but about its effect on Jack Manning, a leading 
member of that dangerously subversive body the London Port 
Workers’ Committee. That can be checked. Mr. Manning is a 
well-known figure in the Port of London. He has resigned from the 
Port Workers’ Committee and is working for co-operation with 
employers as a Transport Workers’ Union official. A high claim is 
made in regard to that leader of revolutionary forces in Nigeria, 
Dr. Azikiwe, widely and much more commonly known as Zik. 
That he went to the MRA Assembly at Caux early last year is a 
matter of history. The suggestion that he went back to Nigeria 
in a new spirit and has since devoted his energies, and his news- 
papers, to constructive rather than destructive projects is something 
that calls for investigation ; such independent inquiry as I have been 
able to make goes some way, though by no means all the way, to 
substantiate the claim. 

That the MRA headquarters at Caux, above Montreux on the 
Lake of Geneva, form a notable meeting-place for prominent men 
of all countries is undeniable. Dr. Adenauer, Dr. Arnold (Minister- 
Priisident of North Rhine Westphalia), and M. Schuman, the French 
Foreign Minister—all of them, incidentally, Roman Catholics 
have been among the visitors there. That a considerable number of 
Communists in different countries have turned over to MRA seems 
to be equally incontestable. So far as that is happening MRA has 
a right to the recognition of its efforts. Mr. Howard provides some 
proof that it is. His book is excellent showmanship (there are at 


(Blandford Press. 2s. 6d.) 
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The Times Bookshop’s latest list (available on 8th 
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least three mentions of the fact that Dr. Buchman has been made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; two of them are superfluous) 
and he definitely has something to show. If it can be proved, as 
is claimed, that coal production in certain mine-fields in this 
country has been substantially increased through the influence of 
MRA he has something to show that matters a good deal. This 
book will not disarm all critics. There is too much of a slick and 
settled routine about the way in which someone—a Cabinet Minister, 
a trade unionist, an employer, a manager—is persuaded to visit 
Caux, is “ changed " in three days and promptly goes home to begin 
apologising to someone about something. And there must be cases, 
of which we do not hear much, of persons who go to Caux and 
come away with no high opinion of Caux. At the same time, and 
to put it at the lowest, Caux is on the map. It is impossible to 
read this book and doubt that. It has made a good deal of differ- 
ence to a good many men and women in a good many places. Its 
message is simply the message, or part of the message, of 
Christianity, and many people will prefer a version of Christianity 
that is not the MRA version. But it has a story worth telling, and 
Mr. Peter Howard has told it well. The exchange of half a crown 
for his volume will not, on the whole, be an unfair deal. H. W. H. 





Rural Scene 


A Year in the Country. By Sir W. Beach Thomas, (Wingate. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Poacher’s Handbook. By lan Niall. 


Books about the country tend to be polemical, preaching the virtues 
of compost heaps with what Sir William Beach Thomas in one of 
his last Spectator columns called an almost mystical fervour, or 
expounding with a touch of defiance a philosophy of country life 
about which I have come to have doubts. -But there are some 
writers who are concerned only to point out something beautiful 
that might have been missed. And first among these surely is 
Beach Thomas. Exact observation is the first part of his craft ; the 
art lies in recording what has been observed in phrases that evoke at 
the same time memories of things seen in the hedge and of things 
read in the poets. 

Hear him on daffodils. In the first fifteen lines of his essay we 
have Milton, Johnson, Lamb, Tennyson and Falstaff, and then he 
turns to exact but poetic observation: 

“Below Tennyson's house, the heads wave in a tremble of their 
own leaves, like lights in rigging. In the tall double flowers, the 
alternate petals of light and saffron yellow, shaped alternately sharp 
and blunt, seem to grow by untraceable gradation out of the 
‘mother green’ of stalks and leaves and they trail faint streaks of 
vanishing green like the veins on the orange-tip butterfly.” 

And again on the same page: 

“No one ever wrote of daffodils without seeing them through 
Perdita’s eyes. But to recall a verse in the right mood is more 
than a repetition.” 

Good measure for one opening, and every page of this collection 
would give something almost as good. The essays are taken from 
contributions to the Observer over many years. They are arranged 
in groups by the months to which they are appropriate ; I wish they 
were also dated by years, for the country did not look the same in 
1946 as in 1906. But that is to cavil ; this is not a book to be bolted 
greedily. It is a hedgerow to be strolled along leisurely with a quick 
eye for wren and robin, a reflective eye for campion, bluebell and 
stitchwort. Take it in your hand on a winter's evening, read slowly, 
pause often and let memory do the rest. But of all the echoes, 
scents and visions it recalls, none to me are sharper or more recurrent 
than birdsong and the gleam of pale flowers on a midsummer 
evening. 

The Poachers Handbook is a quite admirable country book, also 
pleasantly free from polemics. To anyone with the least twinge of 
the hunter's instinct, it is excitement enough to pit man’s wits and 
knowledge against the alertness of bird or fish; when to that you 
add a keeper to be dodged, and every true poacher’s certainty that 
game does not belong to anyone till it’s caught—then, well, you 
have something to write about. And Mr. Niall writes well ; he sees 
clearly and remembers: 

“Let the light wane and the bat begin to fly about under the 
trees. Listen to the hollow sounds of twilight and mark the spot 
where the partridges settled when their brief walk ended. There 
they are, between the dead thistle and the tall weed. That little 


(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 


patch of uncropped grass, no deeper than the probe of a man’s finger, 
hides all eight of them.” 
The wood-engravings by Barbara Greg seem to me exactly right, 
the tvpe and look of the page excellent ; in fact the whole book is 
as good as a well-set snare. 


PHitte Wooorurr. 
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Shakespeare on the Stage 


On Producing Shakespeare. By Ronald Watkins. (Michael Joseph, 
218.) 


Producing Shakespeare. By C. B, Purdom. 


Ir is a sign of the times that these two books should be published 
almost simultaneously. Both are carrying forward the work, started 
by Granville-Barker in his Prefaces to Shakespeare—and earlier by 
William Poel, in his experimental productions—of relating the study 
of Shakespeare production to the stage conditions for which he 
wrote. The principle has been accepted in broad outline by most 
critics, and by many producers, ever since Barker's Prefaces were 
published in the 1930s. The practice has lagged behind, partly 
because of the architecture of our theatres, and partly because we 
still find it difficult to believe that the Elizabethan theatrical con- 
vention can really be as effective, even with Elizabethan plays, 
as our own more elaborate machinery 

It is to dispel these doubts and put the case for a return to the 
Elizabethan methods of staging, not only Shakespeare, but possibly 
the new poetic drama which may arise, that these books have been 
written. The movement has been given a greater impetus since the 
publication of Cranford Adams's The Globe Playhouse in 1942. It 
was responsible for Olivier’s fascinating reconstruction of the Globe 
in the film of Henry V—though not for his distressing burlesque 
of the acting methods of the Chamberlain’s Men. It must also have 
inspired Mr. Watkins's successful experiments in genuine Elizabethan 
staging with the boys at Harrow. This pioneer work is not nearly 
well enough known ; although Mr. Watkins's description of his first 
experiment in Moonlight at the Globe has roused considerable 
interest. His present book is a fascinating examination of the whole 
subject, illustrated with stimulating drawings by Maurice Percival. 
It is concerned entirely. with Elizabethan methods and does not 
discuss their relation to modern theatrical practice. Mr. Watkins 
is unduly modest about his own experiments, only mentioning them 
in a line or two, which is perhaps a pity. He is concerned with 
re-creating for us, in as much detail as possible, the Globe Playhouse, 
the exact way in which its stage was used and the acting methods of 
Shakespeare’s company (including a valuable summary of what is 
known of some of the chief personalities of the company, the parts 
they played and their influence on Shakespeare's characterisation). 
There is a chapter, too, on Shakespeare’s stage-craft, which analyses 
closely, in the Granville-Barker manner, the development of Shake- 
speare’s. dramatic methods, his use of poetry, and the possibilities 
of his unlocalised platform stage. Finally, he takes us through 
Macbeth, illustrating in great detaiffrom this play all the main points 
which have been made throughout the book. 

Mr. Watkins has entered in his imagination so deeply into his 
subject, and writes with such insight and so much enthusiasm, that 
it is impossible not to be convinced by him. Nevertheless, his 
enthusiasm sometimes runs away with him. He has perhaps made 
the book over-long by ‘unnecessarily multiplying his instances. I 
think he tends, too, to ignore all difficulties, particularly the question 
of sight-lines and their influenee on problems of positioning and 
movement. Of course he has had experience on his stage at Harrow, 
and he sketches out the move of a few scenes for us in most 
interesting and convincing detail. I think, though, that a great deal 
more thought and experiment are needed before the problems can 
be solved. 

My most serious quarrels with Mr. Watkins concern the number 
and importance of the scenes which he thinks were played in the 
upper chamber ; and the extent to which he thinks trees, hedges, 
and even pieces of scenery such as walls and gates were introduced 
not only for the needs of the action but to suggest place. On the 
first point, Mr. Watkins entirely ignores the sense of remoteness 
which would be given to a scene by being played in a chamber not 
only at the back of the platform but raised twelve feet above it 
This is a very different matter from, for instance, Juliet on her 
balcony talking to Romeo on the platform below. Mr. Watkins's 
theory (following Cranford Adams) is that this upper chamber was 
used for all domestic scenes, and particularly for the women. I 
cannot help pitying the boy actors who had to hold an Elizabethan 
audience with the first scene between Lady Capulet, Juliet and the 
Nurse (some of them surely sitting for part of the time) in such a 
remote position, and with the rail of the balcony between them and 
their audience. From my own knowledge of the psychology of 
actors, which has probably not changed greatly in three hundred 
years, I don’t believe for one moment the boys would have stood 
for it. It was probably easier to play within the study at stage level, 
and we cannot doubt that a King upon his throne, a bed, or a 
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A mysterious thing about Londoners and dwellers in other big 
cities is their anonymity. Most of the people you encounter have 
(to you) no name, no occupation and no background. You see 
them, perhaps quite frequently for a time, in tube or bus ; but 
where they are going and what they will do when they get there 
are matters only for your surmise. They may disappear ; and 
whether they have died, or changed their jobs, or emigrated, or 
merely altered their route because they are tired of seeing you, 
will remain a mystery. 
Yet there may be all sorts of invisible links between you and the 
nameless. The man in that corner may work for the agency to 
whom you wrote last week about holidays in Portugal. The lady 
next him may be, for all you know, a friend of people in your own 
circle. And it is not wholly impossible that the nice old lady op- 
posite holds shares in St. Pancras Building Society, to her profit 
and great satisfaction. 

If she doesn’t it is a pity, for we should like 

to think she earned her steady two-and-a-half 

per cent. per annum, free of income tax, from 

the £10 withdrawable shares now issued by 

that socially useful institution. 
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For Social Saving 
(Managing Director : E. W. Bales) 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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council table, would usually be discovered there ; but once again 
I fancy that it would never be very long before the actor's instinct 
would drive him forth to the platform—and to that contact with his 
audience which the Elizabethan actor especially must have valued. 

On the question of scenery, it is of course a fact that the Chamber- 
lain’s Men possessed a large and varied selection of “ properties.” 
My own guess is that Elizabethan actors would introduce anything 
which they needed to use in action ; but that it would never occur 
to them to confuse their purely architectural conception of a stage 
with anything in the nature of representational scenery. In the 
modern theatre there is a firm line drawn between the departments 
of the Property Master and of the Stage Carpenter, whose concern is 
with scenery. I would hazard a guess that—broadly speaking—the 
Stage Carpenter's sphere did not exist for the Elizabethans. Both 
Cranford Adams and Watkins are so carried away with enthusiasm 
for the possibilities of the Globe stage (and in particular their.theory 
of the “scene rotation) that they seem to me to be in danger of 
weakening the case for the unlocalised stage, and bringing it much 
too close to the modern naturalistic way of thinking. The extent 
to which one longs to argue with Mr. Watkins, and to prove or 
disprove his theories in practice, is a measure of the book's great 
value. Surely if anything can bring about the great enterprise of 
rebuilding the Globe, presenting a repertoire on its stage, and then 
continuing from this experience to find the ideal method for our 
time of staging Shakespeare and the poetic drama, this book should 
do so. 

Mr. Purdom’s Producing Shakespeare is a very different book, 
though it seems to be aimed at the same admirable target. It is 
apparently written for amateurs, though much of it is so elementary 
and condescending that at times it seems to be addressed to schools 
or Women’s Institutes. The most interesting feature of the book is 
the way in which each aspect of the subject is developed from the 
Elizabethan practice, through theatrical history, to the present time. 
This does give a valuable bird's-eye view of stage history, and, with 
the addition of a careful examination of modern practice, might 
have formed a most useful background to a further discussion of 
what might be done today. Unfortunately Mr. Purdom seems to 
regard everything that has been done since 1939 as unworthy of 
mention except in the form of wholesale condemnation. For 
instance, although he includes a photograph of the permanent set 
for Tyrone Guthrie’s Stratford production of Henry VIII, there 
is no acknowledgement of the immense contribution which this 
production, done without change of lighting, the lowering of the 
curtain, or the slightest change of setting, made to the cause which 
Mr. Purdom, Mr. Watkins, and so many of us have at heart. An 
example of his strange attitude is the statement that the Gielgud 
Romeo and Juliet in 1935 was an example of the simple modern 
staging of Shakespeare, and the Glen Byam Shaw Antony and 
Cleopatra in 1947 of the elaborate. In fact, Gielgud used a most 
complicated set, in which everything was continually turning into 
something else: and Byam Shaw a very simple construction with 
the main features of an Elizabethan stage which remained unaltered 
throughout the performance. A study of Shakespearian production 
in our theatre, both amateur and professional, during the last twenty 
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years, in the light of the ideas developed by William Poel, Granville. 

Barker, and Mr. Watkins, with a consideration of the possibilities 

for the future—that is a book which remains to be written. 
MICHAEL MacOwan. 


Within Our Gates 


The Visitors’ Book: England and the English as Others Have Seen 
Them. Edited by Harry Ballam and Roy Lewis. (Parrish. 165.) 


Tuts anthology pleases me immensely, and I am sure that it will 
please all except the very stuffiest of our British islanders, especially 
those to whom the tea-pot, the cricket-bat and the Gothic window 
are the revered symbols of a national cult. “ An Englishman,” said 
Defoe, “ ne’er wants his own good word.” This is very true, and 
it is none the less true today, when the “ good word” is preceded 
by our fantastic pretence of self-depreciation. It is what Emerson 
called “the habit of brag.” Here the foreigner is justified in con- 
demning us, particularly when the “ habit of brag” is brought into 
his own country by English travellers. 

But these admirably chosen and well edited passages, ranging 
from Erasmus to Virginia Cowles, display only a few features in 
which the records of our visitors have been consistent. Most of 
them are agreed that we are a melancholy people, that we are 
inordinately fond of drinking tea, that we always enjoy political 
argument, that we are cleanly ; that we have the best of policemen, 
the loveliest of ladies, and the worst of hotels. The women of 
this country, wrote César de Saussure in 1725, “do not despise 
foreigners as the men do.” Such an observation brings into the 
mind a meeting between the most English of Englishwomen and 
the most French of Frenchmen: the meeting of Queen Victoria and 
Louis Napoleon. The Queen was a self-suppressed romantic, and 
she found in the waxy charm of that insinuating little bogus 
Emperor something which, although slightly dangerous, was 
infinitely pleasant ; nor was it long before her sentiments embraced 
with benign uniformity the entire French people. And there are 
many passages in this most entertaining and historically instructive 
book which reveal the Frenchman's delight in the beauty and the 
manners of Englishwomen. 

In some cases the observations, if ever justified, are no longer 
relevant. Max O'’Rell (Paul Blouet) wrote in 1873 that “ bureau- 
cracy is unknown” in England; and in 1921 Clemenceau declared 
that all Englishmen paid their income tax with scrupulous honesty 
A comment of Hawthorne's also strikes the eye: “I shall never 
love England till she sues us for help.” And are we still able to 
agree with Capek, who said in 1923 that English taciturnity 
prevented us from abusing publicly the Government, the trains and 
the taxes? Particularly delightful is a passage from Salvador de 
Madariaga, translated for the first time, in which he describes the 
stare and the sniff which, according to him, reveal the appropriate 
social reactions of superior people. 

And yet, with all the malice, the caricature, an extreme zea! in 
hitting very small nails on the head, one is glad to find that so many 
foreigners have liked, and still like, the English. Even a Japanese, 
leaving our shores in 1935, announced that he was leaving “* about 
a fiftieth part of his soul” behind him. 

A book to be recommended, not only as medicine for the pom- 
pous, but as entertainment for everyone. C. E. Vutitamy. 


Korea—The Truth ? 


The Truth About Korea. By Robert T. Oliver. (Putnam. sos. 6d.) 


Tuts frankly partisan little book has some topical interest for 
English readers as an example of one type of American thinking 
about the Far East. It is dedicated to “ Anglo-American Unity 
in solving problems of the Far East”; and it is just possible that 
the harm which it will do to this cause by its inaccurate resurrection 
of old slanders will be offset by its value as an eye-opener. 

The old slanders are there in full force, together with some that, 
to me at least, are new. Dr. Oliver belongs to the school of 
historians, or rather publicists, who see the hidden hand of the 
subtle British imperialist behind every bush. Thus he writes: “ In 
1868 the foreigners, led by the British, fomented and supported 
the revolution that restored the Meiji dynasty.” Again: “ Thei 
(the British) first move was to encourage the hesitant United States 
to attack Spain . . . thus irretrievably involving American 
interests in the Far East”; * The story of English rule in Sumatra 
(sic), Malaya, Borneo, Burma and India parallels the French and 
Dutch exploitation, but was even more thorough. . England's 
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ery from India have been estimated at £150,000,000 annually.” 
peaking of the partition of India, he writes: “ At that time the 
English encouraged a fanatical Moslem named M. A. Jinnah, who 
led a determined movement for Pakistan.” Of Indonesia after the 
war he repeats the libel that “ British troops using American equip- 
ment spearheaded the Dutch attacks,” and of Indo-China that, 
“instead of disarming the Japanese troops in Indo-China, the 
British-French combination used them to fight the guerrilla soldiers 
of the Viet-Nam Republic.” 

Most of these distortions have been heard before, though the 
notion that the Meiji Restoration was the result of a British plot 
is new to me and would surprise the Japanese. Inevitably such 
inaccuracies as the inclusion of Sumatra in a list of British, as 
opposed to Dutch, colonies and the false distinction implied in a 
later statement that “India and Burma are free and Ceylon has 
been granted Dominion status * make us chary of accepting Dr. 
Oliver's political history. Nor is it only in reference to the British 
imperialists that he is at fault; the Russian acquisition of the 
Maritime Provinces, for instance, is post-dated by something like 
thirty years and completely misinterpreted at that. 

When he leaves history and comes on to the present day, Dr. 
Oliver makes it very clear where he stands. He belongs to the 
“old school ” who believe that the basis of Korean—and Chinese— 
life is still Confucianism, and that Communism is a bad dream. 
“It may be stated flatly,” he says on page 28, “that Asian peoples 
are not attracted to Communism.” This astounding statement is 
supported by no evidence or argument except a long and stylistically 
ill-advised parody of Alice in Wonderland. Those who, like Owen 
Lattimore, dare to suggest that the Chinese have embraced Com- 
munism because they are attracted to it, and not, as Dr. Oliver 
maintains, because they have been “ permitted to be overrun,” are 
accused of “ defeatism concerning the future of anti-Communism in 
Asia.” 

By the middle of the book it is clear that Dr. Oliver lives in a 
sharply coloured world whose heroes ere General MacArthur and 
Dr. Synghman Rhee, and whose villains are manifold, the Russians, 
the colonialists, Alger Hiss and the State Department. This is a 
pity because at this point he begins to write of Korea today and 
of what he has seen himself ; but the harm has been done, and we 
can no longer trust him as a guide. If, for instance, it were really 
true that “before the Japanese seizure and exploitation of the 
country the Korean standard of living was the highest in the Orient ” 
(page 71), then it would be a fact of the greatest significance. But 
no evidence is given for the judgement and no indication of what 
processes of comparison were used in arriving at it. 

The value of the book is confined therefore to its, use as a picture 
of how one American admirer of Dr. Synghman Rhee sees the 
struggle, and as a reminder to us that the hoary legends of British 
exploitation in the Far East are not yet dead in America. At 
10s. 6d. for what looks about 50,000 words without index, illustra- 
tions or maps, other than the identical end-papers, it is perhaps 
slightly over-priced. A. D. C. PETERSON, 
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Fiction 
The Loved and Envied. By Enid Bagnold. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 
Randall and the River of Time. By C. S. Forester. (Michael 


Joseph 1os. 6d.) 
The Man who Fought 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 


The Younger Sister. By Isobel Strachey. (Cape. 


Four English novels, each of them promising serious pleasures and 
all, I fear, disappointing. Miss Enid Bagnold’s, her first for some 
years, is intelligent and accomplished, creamed and powdered with 
all sorts of feminine graces and presenting a genuinely worldly 
philosophic finish, but often exasperating. I have admired some of 
her earlier and less expensively well-groomed novels much more. 
She deals here with a tight little cosmopolitan world of wealth, 
rank, fashion and the rest and with the mental preparation in it 
for old age and death. A reasonable enough subject, and the fact 
that the only two people in the story who do a spot of work are 
a gigolo who briefly manages an estate in Jamaica and a homo- 
sexual dressmaker in Paris need not have cramped her style. If, 
however, you are going to abstract this kind of fabulously moneyed 
milieu from the context of life without any comic or satirical 
intention, it is surely necessary to recognise that money in’ this 
instance is the only real determinant of thought and behaviour. 
= idea, as it happens, never seems to have occurred to Miss 
% ¥ 


the Monkey. By Anthony Thorne. 
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Bagnold, whose preoccupations thus have a fairy-tale flavour ang 
provide a good text for the Marxist variety of literary criticism, 

All the same, there are some very good passages in the book— 
moments of candid and only occasionally sentimental meditation 99 
the impermanence of things, though these come with an effect of 
repetition towards the close ; pages of entertaining and inconsequent 
dialogue that is light in character; and sketches of rather fruity 
female eccentricity in the margin of the story. The incomparable 
Ruby, the beautiful, irresistible, brilliantly alive Lady Maclean, | 
could not quite believe in, thaugh Miss Bagnold frequently puts 
little remarks into her mouth that are both eloquent and true. Op 
the other hand, Miranda, Ruby’s awkward, stifled, resentful and 
erratic daughter, comes alive from the start and is indeed the most 
persuasive character of all. The construction of the first part of 
the book is fitful and unconsidered, and that may possibly account 
for not a little that is imaginatively irresolute in the novel as a 
whole. 

Mr. Forester’s new book, apparently designed as the first of a 
series with the same hero, disappointed me greatly. I have the 
deepest and liveliest respect for his powers of plain, almost Defoe- 
like, narrative in The Gun or The General—the Hornblower volumeg 
seem to me of sound but inferior quality—and consider him at his 
best a storyteller of a stamp of excellence that is all but lost today. 
In Randall and the River of Time he has gone bleakly and drably 
naturalistic—a wholly regrettable departure. Randall, a second 
lieutenant of nineteen in France in 1917, who has something of an 
inventor's flair, comes back after the war to his London suburb, 
marries the widowed Muriel, who is shallow and greedy, studies to 
become a research physicist, and knocks Muriel’s one-legged lover 
(caught in flagrante) through a window and is tried for man- 
Slaughter and acquitted. Nothing in all this is_ incredible, 
but it is all, I am afraid, dull and rather lifeless—the war 
scenes in France, the family atmosphere, the trial, Randall 
himself, the little spells of psychologising and philosophising. I am 
sorry to be so sharply critical, but the simple fact is that this 
sort of novel gives Mr. Forester next to no opportunity for the use 
of his distinctive and commanding talents. 

A not dissimilar and equally regretted surprise awaited me in 
The Man Who Fought the Monkey. Mr. Thorne’s war-time novel 
of life on the lower deck, I'm a Stranger Here Myself, seemed to 
me a superlatively good piece of writing, beautifully illuminated 
in its humane sense of comedy. The present book, conventional in 
design, is about a terrific sailor known as Nogo, a tattooed stoker, 
a fierce, herculean and haunted character, a man of legend, who 
returns after a long absence to his native village and sets everybody 
by the ears but gasping with reluctant hero-worship. There are 
other war-time sailors in this rustic scene—dreary brutes, alas—and 
there is a young schoolmarm who swaps confidences with Nogo and 
is very nearly but not quite overcome by his bitter arrogance and 
misogyny. There are flashes of rational good sense and sympathy 
in the telling of the story, but the trouble is that Nogo does not for 
a minute come off. Either as an ordinary matelot or an Old Man 
of the Sea he is merely hollow. Mr. Thorne is a much better 
novelist than this. 

What is best in The Younger Sister consists of touches of rather 
flighty wit, but otherwise this is an example of the sort of silly- 
clever sophistication that I find trivial and exhausting. There is 
more substance in the seventeen-year-old Ruth than in_ the 
bounderish Rosina, the glib Kenneth or the posing Andrew, but 
are the stale little egotisms of any of them really worth writing 
about ? In the hope that I have not seemed jaundiced or atrabilious, 
let me at this point retire to bed with “flu. R. D. CHARQUES. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Four Broadcast Talks by R. W. Chapman, John 


Boek Collecting. 
(Bowes and Bowes. 6s.) 


Hayward, John Carter, Michael Sadleir. 


Tuts little book provides a useful introduction to its subject. for 
each of these speakers in the B.B.C. Third Programme knew very 
well what he was talking about. Dr. Chapman shows that book- 
collecting has its roots in the histarieal imagination ; Mr. Hayward 
defends and justifies the collecting-of first editions ; Mr. Carter dis- 
cusses technical considerations, rarity, condition, and so on; and 
Mr. Sadleir—in a most valuable paper for the uninitiated—offe:s 
his expert guidance in the book-shop and the auction rea. 
Seasoned book-collectors will enjoy reading what their eminent 
competitors have to say; other intelligent people, whatever their 
age, may well be stimulated and encouraged by these talks to take 
their book-collecting more seriously. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 612 ; COMPANY MEETING 














14 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 1 31h. 

ig 
} 
" ; 8. It’s a sort of put-up affair. (6.) 
ACROSS 9. Good lord, just opposite of what 
1. Sweet part of the name of a Turner wrote! (7.) 
Gilbertian king. (10. 4.) 15. Mind is raw (anag.). (10.) 
10. Hail to compk* runs in the lake. “a = , deep brooding o’er the slain, 
7 Had locked the source of softer 
11. Where most villa-dwellers mey be woe ” (Scott). (9.) 
said to live. (7.) 17. Amusing combination of girl and 
12. See rage in the stream. (S.) maid. (8.) 
13. Hard rearrangement of 1. Lime “ey - of foot than the ficet-foot 
Street. (9.) kid " (Swinburne). (7.) 
14. Dresses up a returning tribe. (7.) 21. Son of Jeroboam. (6.) 
16. It might be slightly shocking. (4.) 22. After death he revived another man 
19. Better in men than in machines. in his own grave. (6.) 
4 24. Bowling bad shots. (5.) 
20. Set the teeth and stretch the 25. Gifts to the defeated. (5.) 
- wide |!" (Shakespeare) (7.) P 
23. It makes Mabel riot 9.) SOLUTION TO 
2S. Seen in an old hansom methodically CROSSWORD No. 610 
plying for hire. (S5.) 





26. Simply what one finds on frozen 
ponds. (7.) 

277. In France —« can turn first and find 
a sort of cabin. (7.) 

28. Boss, control the vessel! (14.) 


DOWN 
2. “He comes on chosen ——, My 
Madiaue bountiful ” (Drinkwater) 


i) 


Reece referred to the eternal 
want of them vexing public men. 
. 


4. Hasten with the illumination, obso- 
lete though it is. (9 

5S. I'd go both ways to high order. (5S.) 

Let shorts make them. (9.) 

“ The feast of and the flow of 

soul’. (Pope). (6.) 





eo 


Lit Ni«K! 











SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 16 


The winner of Crossword No. 610 is: Mrs. Nowetr Smitn, 135, 
Road, Oxford. 
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BRITISH MUTUAL BANK 





AN extraordinary general meeting of the British Mutual Bank Limited 
was held on Friday, January 26th, 1951. 

Lord Broughshane, the chairman, who presided, said :— 

This is a meeting that we must all be attending with mixed feelings, 
for it is always sad to witness the passing of an ancient landmark. On 
the other hand, we must be glad that our British Mutual Bank is passing 
into strong and capable hands, 

Our bank has kept upon its course for ninety-four years. The war 
years were a great responsibility because many of the staff were called 
to the Colours, and the bank had to carry on with the assistance of a 
number of unskilled men and women. As you know, our building at 
Ludgate Circus was saved as by a miracle, and a special word of thanks is 
due to the men and women who kept the bank going during those dark 
days. 

| am confident that every shareholder will believe that your directors 
are rec)mmending the right course of action in the resolutions shortly 
to be proposed. In the course of our negotiations with Martins Bank, 
it has been our aim to safeguard the interests not only of our share- 
holders but also of our depositors and our staff. We believe that all 
these objects have been secured. 

Shareholders will, | know, appreciate that the past ten years have 
placed a special burden on the shoulders of our able General Manager, 
Mr. Cecil Marlow, and I am sure you will one and all wish him every 
happiness on the long holiday he proposes to take before seeking another 
outlet for his energies, which have hitherto been devoted solely to the 
interests of the British Mutual Bank. 

I would also like to take this opportunity of expressing our thanks 
to the Midland Bank for the splendid help and encouragement they have 
given to us for so many years. Our close co-operation with that bank 
and its officials has been invaluable to us, and has always been much 
appreciated. 

Finally, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, may I say how much 
we have,valued the courtesy and understanding with which we have been 
met at all times oy those representing Martins Bank during the negotia- 
tions now concluded to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. We 
have complete confidence that the interests cf our customers and our 
staff will be in geod hands. 

The several resolutions authorising the sale of the British Mutual Bank 
Limited to Martins Bank Limited were duly passed. 











| EVERY POLICY 


issued by 
THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON: & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


has behind it the security and experience of a world- 
wide organisation tested and tried throughout 115 
years, a Company whose strength and resources 
guarantee the prompt and equitable settlement of 
claims—fire,/life, accident, moter, marine, aviation, ' 

and all other classes. ‘ 


Head Office : Londen: 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ry CUSTOS 


PACED with a substantial enlargement of the rearmament programme 
investors may be forgiven for pausing before entering into any fresh 
commitments. From Mr. Attlee’s statement it is obvious that some 
substantial measures to reduce civilian demand are in prospect and 
that the whole of Britain's economy must undergo serious readjust- 
ments in the coming months. Just how the adjustments will be 
effected and the forms they will take can only be surmised, but 
nobody can doubt that the Budget will bring new tax burdens. Nor 
must one ignore the probability of a gradual switch-over of labour 
and materials from the non-essential to the more essential trades. 
Against these depressing influences—in the market sense—one can 
set the strong under-current of inflation which will help to keep 
equity shares, and especially the rearmament groups, on an upward 
course. This is still a time for investment but on cautious lines. 


Bankers on the Pound 


The season of the bank chairmen’s annual statements has come 
and gone, and investors have been left in no doubt as to the main 
essentials in the economic prospect. Last week I drew attention 
to some of the bankers’ views on inflation. Another topic on which 
there is practical unanimity among the bank chairmen is the future 
of the pound. Lord Linlithgow, chairman of the Midland Bank, 
expresses the view, widely accepted in the City, that this is no time 
for revaluing sterling in terms of the dollar, since such a step might 
easily result in dissipating some of the gains already achieved. He 
makes the practical suggestion that “it may be worth considering 
whether further progress could be made by offering inducements 
with suitable safeguards.” In arriving at much the same conclusion 
Lord Aldenham, chairman of the Westminster Bank, emphasises 
the need for a further building-up of Britain's gold and dollar 
reserves. “We need a much more substantial dollar reserve before 
any revaluation of the pound should be considered. The real test 
of our ability to earn our living in a competitive world has been 
postponed, not averted, by the present emergency, which has once 
again created sellers’ markets. But we must bear in mind that any 
increase in our cost level due to our present concentration on defence 
preparations will make that real test harder for us when it does 
come.” Like the Midland Bank chairman, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the chairman of Lloyds Bank, favours progress towards a freer 
sterling exchange, as opposed to any policy of making the pound 
dearer in terms of dollars. Indeed, he makes the point that so long 
as sterling is hedged around by so many restrictions it would be 
paradoxical to raise its external value and so subject it to increased 
pressure in the foreign exchange market. 

Gold Share Outlook 


The inference to be drawn from these appraisals of the exchange 
situation by the bankers is clearly that any early revaluation of 
sterling can be ruled out as impracticable. That is a “ bull point,” 
though of a rather negative kind, for holders of gold-mining shares, 
since any rise in sterling in terms of dollars would mean a fall 
in the sterling price of gold. What the gold-share market needs, 
however, much more than a negative reassurance of this kind, is 
an increase in the dollar price of gold, such as would offset the 
rising tendency of production costs. There are indications in the 
growing volume of gold sales at premium prices in the free markets 
that one day the American authorities may see fit to raise the dollar 
price in New York, but that time still seems to be a fair way off. 


Baldwins (Holdings) Future 


The steps taken by the Ministry of Supply this week to announce 
the vesting details relating to a long list of iron and steel securities 
removes any lingering hopes there may have been that steel 
nationalisation might be postponed. It is now clear that on February 
15th the transfer to public ownership will duly take place and 
holders of iron and steel securities will become possessed of a British 
Iron and Steel stock whose terms have still to be fixed in the light 
of market conditions. Vesting day will bring problems to the 


directors of several companies which, while not on the take-over 
list, are substantially interested in other concerns which are. Among 
them is Baldwins (Holdings), which has a large portfolio of invest- 
ments, with no less than 73 per cent. in iron and steel securities, 
scheduled for take-over on vesting day. On February 15th Baldwins 

eidiogs) will receive for these investments Iron and Steel stock, 
pproximate value of £7,045,000. 


In addition, it will hold about 


£2 million of other investments, of which £880,000 is in gilt-edged 
and the balance in equity shares. I estimate that allowing for the 
repayment of the various classes of Preference capital the break-up 
value on Baldwins (Holdings) 4s. Ordinary units should work out 
at about Ils. 3d. This compares with today’s price in the market 
of 10s. It seems clear, therefore, that if the directors see fit to 
propose a liquidation, as in my view they should, a buyer at today’s 
price stands to make a modest capital profit. The income position 
has up-to the present been satisfactory, in that for the year to 
September 30, 1950, the Ordinary dividend was 17 per cent. For 
the current financial year the interim has just been increased from 
> per cent. to 6 per cent. To maintain revenue at anything like this 
level the company would have to dispose of its Iron and Steel stock, 
on which the return will not be more than 3! per cent., and reinvest 
in other directions. So far as the Ordinary stockholders are con- 
cerned, there is an analogy with the Cable and Wireless situation, 
in that the maintenance of the dividend position would seem to 
call for some form of capital reorganisation. The simplest course 
would surely be to wind up and leave the reinvestment problem to 
the stockholders. Meantime, the 4s. units look good value for 
money around 10s. 


£5 Million Loan for Norway 

The opening of subscription lists next Friday to a £5 million loan 
for the Norwegian Government is something of a post-war landmark 
in the history of London as a financial centre. This will be the first 
foreign lending operation in the London market, with the exception 
of a small loan to Iceland, to any country outside the Commen- 
wealth and sterling area since the war, and to judge from preliminary 
indications the loan is likely to meet with a good response. The 
terms—4} per cent. at a price of 96, with redemption dates of 
1961-66—look well suited to current market conditions and 
Norway's status as a borrower. Assuming repayment at par in 
1966, the latest redemption date, anyone who takes up the stock at 
the issue price of 96 will get a yield of just over £4 12s. per cent. 
This seems to me a fair return in relation to the risk involved. While 
Norway is in the political danger area, investors here will not forget 
that during the last war she succeeded in bringing both her fleet and 
her gold reserves out of enemy hands and was able, in consequence, 
to maintain the interest service on her loans and to bring amortisa- 
tion up to date immediately after the war was over. In the case of 
the loan now being floated the proceeds are to be used exclusively 
in financing the cost of ships constructed in United Kingdom yards, 
and the service, including redemption, will be met from the earnings 
of Norway’s mercantile marine. Norway ended the war with a 
merchant navy reduced to only 2,700,000 gross tons, against 5 million 
tons before the war. During the past five years she has been able 
to rebuild her fleet to nearly 6 million tons but in the process has 
virtually exhausted her sterling resources. The stock has attractions 
as part of a mixed portfolio. 


Selection Trust Merits 


For investors who would like to have a stake in commodity shares 
but who prefer to take an indirect interest through one of the large 
holding companies the 10s. Ordinary shares of Selection Trust have 
solid merits at the current price of 47s. 9d. This company has a 
portfolio Which includes substantial holdings in American Metal, 
Consolidated African Selection, the diamond concern, Rhodesian 
copper shares, various other base metal producing shares and gold 
shares. Although the current market value of the portfolio can only 
be estimated, a conservative calculation shows that without taking 
account of the holdings in Tsumeb, a promising South African base 
metal producer, there is an assets value of at least 49s. behind 
Selection Trust's 10s. shares. It follows that a buyer at today’s level 
of 47s. 9d. acquires for less than nothing the substantial investment 
in Tsumeb and any appreciation in the Trust's portfolio above the 
book values. On the income side the dividend for the year ended 
March 31, 1950, was 20 per cent., but recently the Trust has 
announced an interim of 10 per’ cent.—the first interim so far 
declared—on account of the current year. This points to the 
probability of a total of 30 per cent., which should be covered by 


a large margin of earnings. If a 30 per cent. dividend is forthcoming’ 


the shares will be yielding just over 6} per cent. If the dividend 
proves to be only 25 per cent. the return will be over 5} per cent. 
The shares should pay well to put away. 
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BC. Invites applications for the post 

® of Television Editor, Radio Times 
Publications Management. The duties of 
the post will be to maintain liaison 
between Radio Times and the Television 
Service, and to be responsible to the Editor 
for the Television news and articles in the 
Journal The holder will be required to 
write copy and assist in the preparation o 
the Television pages and also to assist 
generally on the paper as necessary he 
ability to establish good contacts and first- 
class journalistic qualities, especially in 
news-gathering and feature work. are 
required Experience in the entertainment 
felad would be an advantage Starting 
salary £835 per annum ‘may be higher if 
Qualifications and experience are excep- 
tional). rising by annual increments on a 
we years’ progression to a maximum of 
£1,080.—Detai . BP aiion to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcast ng House 
London, W satan Editor Radio 
3 ‘within 7 days For acknow- 
tamped addressed 








C=t tF MEDICAL STATISTICIAN IN 
THE GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 
—The Civil service Commissioners will 
shortiy be filling this post owing to the 
retirement of Dr. Percy Stocks e 
wishing to be cons pe! must be registe 
medical practitioners ith knowledge of 
medical stat.stics and. experience app: o- 
wate to the post. Salary, 2 1,600-£2,12 
Fu u —_ culars and application form ir m 





Civil Service . 
Gardens, London, W i 
Completed application forms 
must react him by February 23rd, 1951 
RACTICAL CRAFTSMAN. with some 
experience in Uprnotstery and Bac- 
MAZING, required by Fothergill & Harvey 
Lid., ai their Littieborough Mills, in con- 
ection with experimental work Candi- 
dates must be able to devise fresh ways 
ot using new woven plastic material, and 
advise customers on their production 
@ifficulties.—Write in first instance, giving 
full details (in confidence) of age, educa- 
tion and training all positions held, 
pected. best times for interview 
Sc. to Personne. Orricer, Foruercit & 
er, ise... _ den Wood Mill, Little- 


Lan 

tu VERSITY OF HONG KONG.—Appli- 
cations are invited for the vacant post 
of Proresson or Cainest. Salary: $17,.200— 
$800-—$21,200 (£1,075—£50—£1,325) pa 
with expatriation pay where applicable of 
$7,600 (£475) pa. and a variable high 
cost of living allowance. Candidates must 
have specialised with degrees in Chinese 
Literature from well-known Universities 
a wide knowledge of Chinese History 
Political and Social. as well as a thorough 
command of English Study or teaching 
an added qualification.— 
Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the SecretTarY, ASSOCIATION oF UNIVER- 
i - or tHe British COMMONWEALTH, 
Gordon ware, London, W.C.1 The 
- x date for the receipt of applications 

is March 25th, 1951 
WY ANTED a Priest (C. of E.) as Resi- 
cent Warden of s College in the 
South of England To train Laymen as 
Evangelists. Bachelor preferred, Graduate, 
one accustomed to lecturing and teaching 
an advantage Age about forty.—Apply in 
tok first spetance. giving fullest particulars, 

a] 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANK OFFICIAL (59). retiring Idieness 
abborrent Services offered Fluent 
speaker. Churchman Londe- or South 
Remun. secndry. consideration.—Box 989B 
| yg woman M.A Secretaria 
4 training experienced administrative 
and organising work, knowledge of China 
end Par East requires post London.— 
Write Box 9888 


ACCOMMODATION 


Com mrans country home between 

Guildford and Horsh an offered to one 
or two bachelors (30-45 who will share 
ho ssekeep ing and utgoings Housekeeper 
and gar ner = Writer or other pro- 

be suitable Refer- 
Box 985B 

YDUCATED. middie-aged 

4 quiet and considerate 
tral London, seeks aitt 
or 3 unfurnis ned rooms 





oad a 2 
) 





kitchen 
at moderate re 
” ENSINGTON available 
Moderate rents Lovecr 
79. Gloucester Road 8540 
, EAR HARRODS Inexpensive pied 
terre in well-kept house. Comforta 
divan rooms. « one ealed basins. always ve 
hot water baths. gas-fires. cen heat... tele 
phones, breakfast Gentlemen only 3 
gens. and 4¢ t 3 
\ TANTED 
House 





London 4-6 © 
£150 pa.—Box 9668 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


QWITZERLAND P.G taken by young 
couple ir ymfortable deally situa ted 
sunny Alpine valley above Mon- 
fonderful view, walks and flowers 
ng Spring ski-ing 
B 





I trated brochures r 

-ALLISTONE Chalet Bor Accuell 
teau-d Oex 
i. 4-be well sipped r 

spo cha 4° or 

4 gt weekly booked 

Sept. 8th Worsroto 

Lewes Te Ripe 202 





F.ntered as second-class mail 





Portugal St.. Kingsway, W C.2 
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OFFICIAL 
PEN-AIR HOLIDAYS 


want the Leaten track next 
summer programme. Small 
parties will g on waiking tours and 
mountaineering holidays in sixteen different 
countrie 7 Europe and North 
Africa Out-of-the-ordinary holidays at 
inexpensive RAMBLERS' Aare. 
Tion, 48 Park Road, N.W.1 
Amb. 2495 
SPRING comfortable motor 
s Yachts at 20/30 passen- 
gers 8 days Seine and Paris, 32 ens 
8 days Holland and Bulbfields, 32 gns 
14 days Rhineland, 52 gns Commencing 
Easter $ Saturday ro- 
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wices 
rive. Middleton-on-Sea, Sx 


‘J.HE LEISURELY MOTORING 
ar rea 


1951 


Swiss Heights 
Alpine Flowers 


lace 


4. Lovely 
| 6. 
|} Mont atans 


| 


Lond 





Riviera is quite reasonable; for 
example ter to Lake Lucerne 
costs 20 usive from London, 
| with a thr day excursion by motor-coach 
|} to the Italian at a supplement of 
7 guineas. be delighted to send 
ou full HE RAVEL C.vs, 
Jpminster. Upminster 5000 
let 2-berth Caravan 
Shor eham- by-Sea Downs: also 3-berth 
Caravan farm prod.— Details 
S.a.e. Scotsland Farm Bramley, Guildford 
| FIYRAVEL with Linjebuss Swedish 
raus-European Bus ines Services 
throughout the Continent. Hostess service 
with fares inclusive of meals and hotel 
accommodation your Travel Agent 
or write AND (LONDON). 
Lro., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Wwe SCOTLAND.—Paying guest re- 
eived lad) Comfortable voderr 
house beautiful rroundi ngs Good f 
| and radiat Breaklast bed 
| Moderate No. 982B 
| 
, &e. 
A SIXTEENTH-C ENTU RY b 
great da historical 
ep tifully and wit! 
water beds and 
ir Gener 
yoked with piesa 
RAL The Pre 
ou TH. S.—MARINE MAN 
N and al A.C., pr te hotel 
scenery 5S bed 
Low season to 
“pr ychu 
«uma xe guide to 
mn Britain's 
 Scst “free 2s. 6d 
Street, Torqua 
Bevan's Lyn Valley 
Overlooking sea 
a all bedrooms Ball- 
re Lounge cellent 
cu RAC , 
H manager 
y Hore: Wesig.’¢-on- 
aed fie’ tion fa ea 
witt he finest s of 
this edrooms, & hot 
and isive secluded dens 
every Idren. for m we 
special fully inc. tera m 
res. pro as. Eowaro PRACE 
| Westgate 
matter at tl N.Y., Post Office 
and Px Srectaros, La 


s 


Fu irope 
AMMIN TorRrs, Lro., 67, 


mm 


Lr., 

| EVON 

| I Holidays 

sur prensa. 

ated 

irfield 

| “* JQYN FAMILLE ° 

i 4 France. . : 
travelling 
customs 

| by stayi ng wi ith 


Strand 


to 
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HOLIDAYS 
Individual 
Send details your 


itinerary 


Queen 
CORNWALL 
3 Houses in 
reascnable 
tree 


il 


_Devon 
_ MOL IDAYS in Austri 

o get the best out a 
understand new 
living and thinking, 
Li people 


programme 
Motor 


Street 
for 
del.gnttul 


gtineeptioes of @ private 
S.P., 


Morr -COACH TOURS 


pe s from 
ottenham Court Road, 
*WISS HOLIDAYS 
| b Sports), ; 
First-class 


(32 


or agents 
fPYHE TRAVEL CLUB 

escorted parties 
in Switserland, 











(WHitehall 3535.) 
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ar ETT & CO 


Eur 
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arly 


terms 


Risnor, 


of the country 
holiday abroad in 
family. 
2u. Buckingham 

wW.c 
the 1951 Suit- 
Holiday Abroad 
ure your cops ot 
ot hoiidays 
Coach ypical 
the 14 days’. Swis 
46 gens But, of 
others. — Fourways 
& SNELGROVE, 

1 
five weeks we can 
Choice of over 50 

and Continent 
London, S W.1. 


2 BOOKING FEES 


ABROAD 
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wil 
. Easter 


Mus 
Spring (Winter 


Private 


hotel 
RAcKETr 


now 


Mountain 
3. Dolomites 
Italy, 
Italy. the High 
and Matterhorn. 


Cruises, 
3412/3 


If you 
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parties. 
Moderate 
South 
"Phone 2812 


aor 
Hotels and 


and Venice 


x Little 
ts 
Fs PSouthern 
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Grand Tour 
rticulars 


Corsica 


Blenheim Terrace 
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Austria 
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and 
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French 
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a | O - ‘ @s Recommended by 
i Biv Ashley Courtenay 
j : f 
THIS BLESSED PLOT, THIS EARTH, JERSEY, C.1. WOODLANDS HOTEL 
. 5 , Crowvillie. (ist Register.) Enjov Jersey's 
THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND, air, scenery and sunshine a : oan 
- : a. . P fortable well-appointed Cour Hou 
Put aside for a while the problem f @ standing in three acres of garden and “ 
} troubled world by stayin for au land Superlative food, good and 
. a subtle French atmosphere it course 
| r longer a me f my sel ib and bathing beaches, half mile Tel 
} featured im my Shop Window" bel Gorey 510 
| But if : sea , im sn aad MARLOW. Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLEK 
| = ’ : 7 HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlooking 
| d plea d , he 4 ur the River bis ot most beautiful Weir 
| , : 3 . Centre fo indsor, ASscct Henley 
” encl g stamped add d envelope, , ——- a. Exceptional sine and 
| t Ashi Conrtena 68 Se ] me's Service rivate bathrooms aVailable 
| % . Tennis, Boating. Golf. Appiy G Mermed 
|} | Se London, S.W’.A. Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915 . 
| wenveomacnnt, by Daimalty. Argyll. A 
| BALLACHUt ISH HOTEL, 1 On Warm welcome awaits the  discerni 
| | the a La Y Be. eal... OF visitor to PORTSONACHAN ‘HOTEL nt 
the sea A comfortable Meart of the Western Highlands. Bagpipes 
} set in the heart of Scottish Country Dancing, Salmon and 
| Highiands, yet easily reached Brown Trout Fishing, Stalking, Boating 
| Fully licensed Service AN rooms H. & C. and fire Tel 
Garage Tel.: Ballachulish 239 Kilchrenan 224 
Nr. BROMLEY, KENT. SUNDRIDGE PARK ST. IVES. Cornwall, THE GARRACK 
HOTEL For the City man and all appre- HOTEL 10 minutes walk from the 
clative of a country home Golf Tone ris. centre of the tov in a unique position in 
Billiards. Bridge and creative Chef. the country, y the sea Good food 
Licensed Tel.: Ravensbourne 117 comfort and cheerful service. Licensed 
Reasonabh tern Writ fc r ° 
CIRENCESTER. Glos. STRATTON HOUSE —— eS 
EL Cotswold charm, Country House 
pa Stics, and the personal interest SMANKILIN. 1.o.w MEDEHAMSTEDE 
of the Resident Proprietor. are just three HOTEL. A personal welcome awaits you 
reasons for making this lovely period house at this old-established 65-bedroom hotel 
your touring headquarters or permanent Delightfully situated on the cliffs facing 
| home. Licensed. Tennis. Tel. 835 south, it makes a most agreeable base fer 
SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR, in &, Spring holiday. Licensed. Sea-Pishi 
Roseland 1 mile sea. Own pouliry. Shooting. Golf. Write: Mr. and Mrs. C 
cows. fresh farm produce. and the personal Crawley. Tel.: 2101 
touch combine to make your stay a REAL wr, $TROUD. Glos. MOOR COURT 
HOLIDAY. (Ruan High Lanes. nr. Truro.) HOTEL. An hotel of contentment situated 
Tel.: Veryan 270 in some of the finest Cotswold Country, 
_ Ww 7 . h country 
ENGCLEFIELD CREEN Surrey. THE where you may experience Englis 
LODGE HOTEL. tor residence or a break life at its best. 18 acres somes 
' ; Course adjoining Tenni Hun 
from responsibilities Convenient for Ascot 7. Ww Mis. B. H. England Toe 
(4 miles), Windsor, Staines. Virginia Water, #@ckins. 2 ad - ne . 
Riding and Golf in vicinity, Beautiful “™berley 2283. 
gardens; good food Egham Station buses 
and Green Line coaches pass door el.: 
Egham 197 9 
ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 
Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, Guilane. Register) 
E. Lothian. For comfortable accommoda- (ist Register 
tion within easy reach of the City, stay JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
at this unique Country House by Lutyens Phew 
First-class golf; private tennis court: lovely | 24 hrs. Might from London. Flowers, 
garden Licensed Trains met Drem sunshine and an equable climate 
Brochure from Lt.-Col. J. Weaver. Tel Completely sheltered. facing the South 
Gullane 2144 and the Sea. Now booking for ee 
tails with pleasure from R 
Nr. oun.erens. Surrey. BRAMLEY] Cclley. Tel.: St. Aubin 1, 
JRANGE HOT Country Manor 
atmosphere and siendiy warmth; Swiss 
chefs and own dairy produce; flower beds 
and stately trees; Golf Course; Temtis ° 
Lawns and historic surroundings ‘midst EASTER is EARLY 
Surrey Downs What mere could one . , 
thi but not too early enjo 
desire for an enjoyable holiday Tel che Pon p> &.. A... flowers .- 
Bramley 2295 . 
HONITON, Devon. DEER PARK HOTEL TORQUAY’S 
Easter is early this year, and lovers of 
Spring flowers will appreciate the 25 GRAND HOTEL. 
| acres surrounding our beautiful Georgian Now booking for Easter 
House. Also 3-miles Trout Fishing. Tennis,] For tariff write S Paul. General 
Squash Billiards, Putting First-class Manager 
food “Gnd cellar, attested Jersey herd. Tel. 2234 
Tel. 64 
TEW FOREST.—East Close Hotel, stands , 
in delightful surroundings on the edge 
of the New Forest and within easy reach — 
wf th ea Riding, Golf, Fishing and | No Shops 
Sailing Fully licensed Good food and 
| afertable rooms.—East C.ose Hore, No Crowds at 
Christchurch, Hants 
‘ARK.—Le Petit Champ Private Hotel M 
| Channel Islands Secluded, unrivalled OONFLEET, 
position Comfortably appointed Excel- 
| ler jisine.— Write or ‘phone, Mayor T. Hi Just a country house by the sea, 
Surciurre, Sark 46 - - —_ we vane 
‘OUT 1 DEVON.—The Westieica Horer offering you the perfect holiday 
\ en the sea front at Seaton offers a with good food, good company, 
| peaceful spring or summer holiday with . r ? 
| good food and courteous attention | | dancing, tennis and boating. 
| "HE LOVELY ISLE OF MULL.— Western : 
Istes Hover, Tosermory, overlooking | Inclusive terms, 6-8 guineas. 
ry Bay and Sound of Mull This | 
hotel is open - year, and pro- 
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TPYORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL 
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JINTER is WARMER at Farringford. « 

Country House Hotel a 
cottages x the loveliest part o 
Central heating, H 
perfect service Golf, tennis 
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MOONFLEET, 
Fully Licensed Hotel, Fleet. 
5 miles Weymouth. 
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THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD., 
, 33, Gerdon Square, London, 
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